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[From the Critical Review. ] 


IF the present circumstances of the French empire are unfavour- 
able to the free and vigorous exertions of native genius, to the 
exercise of political talent, and the advance of moral and religious 
philosophy, we should yet be far from the truth were we to infer 
that the unparalleled restrictions of the liberty of the press bad 
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operated to the extinction of all literary power and energy. It re- 
mains to be proved (and we may hope that it is a problem never 
likely to be solved) how long a continuance of the system pursued 
by the present ruler of France, will be necessary to put an entire 
stop to the progress of the human intellect, and drive back a highly 
cultivated people to their original barbarism; but we have suffi- 
cient evidence that no such effect is yet to be contemplated; and 
the annals of French literature have probably never displayed, 
within so short a space of time, so great a number of valuable and 
interesting works in the departments of history and the belles lettres, 
as during the period that these restrictions have been in force. 

Of these productions we have noticed several of late, and need 
only, to justify our assertions, recall to our readers the works of M. 
M. Sismondi and Ginguéné, relating to the civil and military his- 
tory of the middle ages in Italy. ‘That which we now announce, 
from the portion already executed and at present in our hands, bids 
fair to rival the works last mentioned in interest and utility. We 
have not, as yet, possessed any general history of the crusades that 
can be read with satisfaction and pleasure. ‘The best are short and 
impertect summaries, which leave the reader to desire much more 
information than they are capable of communicating, while, for the 
knowledge of particulars, he has hitherto been condemned either 
to have recourse to original authorities, which are almost unattain- 
able, and if attained, scarcely legible, or to dry, tasteless compila- 
tions, which repel curiosity and demand attention only on account 
of the matter they contain, and which is nowhere else to be met 
with. 

With this preface, we sit down, not to add to the list of insipid 
details, by furnishing an abstract of the contents of the present vo- 
jume, but to select some passages of the most striking inferest, and 
most ably wrought in description, to enable our readers to judge for 
themselves of the value which ought to be set upon the work itself. 
It is just, however, before we look further, to let our author speak 
for himself as to his view of the task he has undertaken to execute. 


“ ‘Those among us who have undertaken subjects of ancient history, 
had for their guides the historians of Rome and Athens. The bril- 
liant colours of ‘Tacitus, Livy, and 'Chucydides, were ready for their 
pencil. For me, I have no models to follow, and am reduced to the 
necessity of giving a language to those historians of the middle ages 
whom our era disdains. ‘They have seldom supported me in my labour 
by the charm of style, and the elegance of narration; but, if they have 
afforded me no lessons in the art of writing, they at least transmit to 
me events of an interest sufficiently powerful to redeem all the defect: 
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of their genius and of my own. Perhaps it will be found, in reading 
this history, that an epoch in which all is prodigious, has nothing to 
lose by a simple and faithful representation. ‘The frankness of our 
old historians revives for me the persons and characters they describe ; 
and if I have profited by the lessons they teach me, the age in which 
they lived shall not be altogether unobservable in my recitals. It 
would have been easy for me to censure bitterly, as others have done, 
their ignorance and their credulity ; but I respect in them the open- 
ness and candour of the times of which they are the interpreters. 
Without giving faith to all their recitals, I have not disdained the 
fables which they relate to us, and which were believed by their cotem- 
poraries; for the knowledge of what was believed in those days, serves 
to bring us acquainted with the manners of our ancestors, and forms an 
essential part of their history. 

“ We have no need in these days of any great sagacity to distin- 
guish the fabulous from the real in our ancient chronicles. It is more 
difficult to reconcile, on certain points, the often contradictory asser- 
tions of the Latins, the Greeks, the Saracens, and to disengage, in the 
history of the crusades, the various impressions derived from religious 
fanaticism, from human policy, and from human passions. I do not 
pretend to resolve difficult problems better than others, or to raise my- 
self above my subject, in judging of the times and of the people that 
will present themselves before me. Without giving myself up to di- 
gressions, in which it is always easy to make a display of our acquire- 
ments, after having scrupulously examined the historical monuments 
which remain to us, I shall faithfully speak what I believe to be the 
truth, and shall abandon dissertations to the learned, and conjectures 
to the philosopher.” Exposition, p. 6—8. 


On the question, so often discussed, of the moral and political 
effects of the crusades, our author does not so far forget the pro- 
mise contained in his last paragraph, as either to enlarge i in argu- 
ment or to express any positive opinion. It is a question which 
has, of late, been very ably treated in essays honoured with the 
rewards of the national institute; but M. Michaud, very sensibly, 
we think, after leaving the general inference to be drawn by his 
readers from the facts developed in the progress of his work, 
describes his own judgment as fluctuating in the middie channel 
between the currents of the two opposite opinions to which the ques- 
tion has given birth. 


“Without believing,” says he, “ that the holy wars have occasioned 
all the evil or all the good that has been attributed to them, it must 
be allowed that they were a source of tears to the generations which 
saw and took part in them; but, like the evils and the storms of hu- 
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man life, which render man better, and often contribute to the advance 
of his reasoning faculties, they have served to hasten the experience 
of nations, and it may be said that after having for a moment shaken, 
they have subsequently strengthened, the foundations of society. ‘This 
opinion, stripped of all spirit of exaggeration and system, will perhaps 
appear the most reasonable: besides, I experience some pleasure in 
adopting it, because it is consolatory for the age we live in. The pre- 
sent generation, which has witnessed the explosion of so many pas- 
sions on the political stage, which has suffered so many calamities, will 
not see without interest that Providence sometimes makes use of great 
revolutions for the purpose of enlightening mankind, and ensuring in 
times to come the prosperity of empires.” P. 10. 


The first of the four books into which the present volume is di- 
vided, contains a summary view of the several revolutions of the 
Holy Land, from the time of Constantine to the period of the first 
crusade, and an account of the rise and progress of the religious 
custom of pilgrimages to the sepulchre of Christ at Jerusalem, inter- 
spersed with some amusing anecdotes respecting the most illus- 
trious personages who devoted themselves to these pious under- 
takings. We shall not stop to make any quotations from this pre- 
liminary part of the history, and (although for a different reason) 
shall also abstain from repeating the well-known tale of Peter the 
Hermit, the Council of Clermont, and the exertions of Pope Ur- 
ban in the prosecution of the enterprise which the enthusiastic 
Ccenobite had suggested. ‘The picture of the universal delirium 
which those exertions and that enthusiasm produced, affords, how- 
ever, too favourable a specimen of our author’s descriptive powers 
io be passed over in silence. 


“ From the moment that the spring returned nothing could restrain 
the impatience of the crusaders; they began their march for the places 
which were destined for their rendezvous. ‘The greater number went 
on foot; some horsemen appeared in the midst of the multitude; many 
travelled in carts, others coasted along the shores in vessels; they were 
differently clothed, armed with lances, swords, javelins, iron maces, &c. 
‘The crowd of crusaders offered a whimsical and confused medley of 
all ranks and conditions; women appeared in arms among the war- 
riors; prostitution displayed itself amidst all the rigours of penance. 
Old age was seen by the side of infancy, opulence next to misery; the 
helmet was confounded with the cowl, the mitre with the sword. In 
the neighbourhood of towns and fortresses, in plains and on mountains, 
forts and pavilions raised their heads; everywhere appeared the pre- 
parations of war and revelling. Here were heard the noise of war and 
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MICHAUD HISTOIRE DES €ROISADES- 445 
the sound of trumpets: a little further the chanting of psalms and can- 
ticles. From the Tiber to the sea, from the Rhine to beyond the Py- 
renees, nothing could be seen but troops of men, invested with the 
cross, swearing to exterminate the Saracens, and singing their con- 
quests by anticipation. On all sides was heard the war cry of the 
crusaders, God wills it! Dieu le veut, Dieu le veut. 

“Fathers led their children themselves, and made them swear to 
conquer or die for Jesus Christ. Warriors tore themselves from the 
arms of their wives and families, and promised to come back victo- 
rious. Women and old men, whose weakness was left without sup- 
port, accompanied their sons or their husbands to the nearest town, 
and, unable to separate themselves from the objects of their affection, 
took the determination of following them to Jerusalem. ‘Those who 
remained in Europe envied the fate of the crusaders, and could not 
restrain their tears; those who went to seek death in Asia were full 
of hope and gladness.* Whole families, whole villages, took their de- 
parture for Palestine, and carried away in their march all they met with 
on their passage. ‘They marched without foresight, and refused to be- 
lieve that he who nourishes the young ones of birds would suffer his pil- 
grims, sanctified by the cross, to perish from misery. ‘Their ignorance 
added to their illusion, and lent to all objects they contemplated an air 
of enchantment; they continually fancied that they were drawing near 
the end of their pilgrimage. ‘The children of the villagers, whenever a 
town or a castle presented itself to their eyes, asked if that were Jeru- 
salem.| Many great lords, who had passed their lives in their rural 
dungeons, were as much uninformed as their vassals; they caused their 
fishing and hunting tackle to be carried with them, and rode with their 
spaniel before them, and a hawk on their fists. They hoped to reach 
Jerusalem with abundance of merriment, and to display to all Asia the 
coarse luxury of their castles. 

“ Amidst the universal delirium, not a single sage was heard to ut- 
ter the voice of reason; nobody was then astonished at what now 
causes our surprise. ‘These scenes, so strange, in which all the world 
acted a part, were to be a spectacle only for posterity.” P. 113—115. 

“ Quel prodige, en effet,” observes our author in another place, “ doit 
plus €tonner le philosophe, que le spectacle de PEurope, qui s’agite, 
pour ainsi dire, jusque dans ses fondemens, se deplace tout entiére, 


et se léve comme un seul homme pour marcher en armes vers 
? Orient ?” 


All the narratives of the first crusade are exceedingly confused 
and perplexed whenever they attempt to describe the several dis- 
tinct corps of which the great expedition was composed, and the 


* Tristitia remanentibus, gaudium autem euntibus erat. (Fule. Carnot.) 


} Videres mirum quiddam ; ipsos infantulos, dum obviam habent quelibet case 
‘ella vel urbes, si hec esset Jerusalem, ad quam tenderent, rogitare, (Guiber¢ 
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AAG SELECT REVIEWS. 
precise routes which they respectively pursued in their progress to 
Constantinople, which appears to have been the place of ultimate 
rendezvous to all. M. Michaud adverts to this deficiency in for- 
mer historians; but he has by no means redeemed the pledge, 
which he seems to give, of supplying, or even of endeavouring to 
supply it. He enables us to follow with tolerable accuracy the 
course of the first great tumultuary army, led by Peter the Hermit 
and Gaultier sans avoir, the last remnants of which were dispersed 
and annihilated in the plains of Bithynia; and the hordes subse- 
quently collected under the priest Godeschall and Count Emicon,* 
are sufficiently distinguished from all the rest, and from each other 
by their different distinctions and catastrophes. But when he 
comes to give an account of the more regular expeditions com- 
manded by Godfrey of Bouillon, Raymond of Thoulouse, and Bo- 
hemond, we expect to meet with a method and order in the narra- 
tion which we are far from finding, and are condemned at last to 
alight in the midst of the imperial city, and meet each several corps 
already assembled there before us, without any distinct knowledge 
of their respective progress, or of the manner in which they over- 
came the obstacles and difficulties which we know to have lain in 
their way. The wantof perspicuity which we remark in this part 
of the narrative, and on which we should have forborne to observe, 
were it not that the author appears to claim some merit for having 
remedied the defects of former historians, is amply supplied by the 
dramatic effect which he has given to his subject by displaying the 
various characters of his principal personages at their first introduc- 
tion on the historical theatre. These several pictures are strikingly 
coloured, without any appearance of labour in the detail, and with 
the strictest fidelity to the features of the original portraits. It is 
thus, for instance, that he has delineated the hero of the Gerusa- 
lemme liberata. 


* We cannot pass over the mention of this last-named army of crusaders, without 
noticing what has struck us as a remarkable piece of disingenuity in Voltaire, whose 
antipathy to the crusaders seems to partake not a little of his general spirit of philo- 
sophical bigotry. He dwells with manifest pleasure on the horrible persecution 0! 
the Jews which these deluded fanatics substituted in the room of their intended ex- 
pedition to Jerusalem, * astonished,” as our author says, ‘ that people should go to 
make war upon the Mussulmans, who only kept possession of the sepulchre of Christ, 
while they left in peace a people which had crucified its God ;”’ but he takes care not 
to inform us that, while these enormities were committed by a disorderly multitude 
of the lowest classes of society, headed by a few individuals of notoriously profligate and 
abandoned principles, there were found in that unenlightened age, christian prelates 
(the Bishops of Worms, Treves, Spire, and Mayence) sufficiently imbued with the 
true spirit of their religion te open their churches and palaces for the protection 0! 
the miserable victims of persecution. Such examples as these, though thinly scat- 
tered through the annals of superstition and ignorance, are too precious to be ove! 
looked or neglected, except by those who wish to find, in the history of christianity, 
only the details of its abuses, and the crimes and errors of its weak and fallible pro- 
sessors. 
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‘ The cotemporary history, which has transmitted to us his portrait, 
informs us, that he united the bravery and the virtues of a hero to the 
simplicity of a Ceenobite.* His address in battle, an extraordinary 
strength of body, made him be admired in the midst of camps. Pru- 
dence and moderation tempered his valour; his devotion was sincere 
and disinterested, and never in the holy war did he exercise his cou- 
raze and his vengeance except against the enemies of Christ. Faith- 
ful to his word, liberal, affable, full of humanity, princes and knights 
looked up to him as their model, and his soldiers as their father; all the 
warriors Wished to fight under his banners. If he was not the chief of 
the crusades, as some historians have pretended, he at least obtained 
the command which virtue confers. Inthe midst of their divisions and 
quarrels, the princes and barons often implored the wisdom of God- 
irey, and in the dangers of war, his counsels were regarded as abso- 
lute orders.” P. 144. 


Others of the principal crusaders are characterized no less suc- 
cessfully. 


“ The people of Vermandois marched with the subjects of Philip, 
under the colours of their Count Hugh, a young prince whose brilliant 
qualities had been the admiration of the court. Proud of his rank as 
brother to the king of France, and first of the French knights, he made 
himself be remarked by his bravery and the ostentation of his manners. 
He displayed an invincible courage in the field, but suffered himself to 
he too easily overcome by flattery, and wanted perseverance under re- 
verses. Although poorly appanaged by fortune, no hero of the crusade 
gave evidence of intentions more noble and more disinterested. If he 
had not merited by his exploits the surname of Great, which history 
has given him, he might have obtained it for having listened only to 
his zeal, and sought glory alone in a war which offered kingdoms te 
the ambition of princes and even of simple knights. 

“ Robert, surnamed Curthose, Duke of Normandy, who conducted his 
vassals to the holy war, was the eldest son of William the Conqueror. 
He united to noble qualities defects the most reprehensible in a prince. 
In his youth he was unable to bear the paternal authority ; but more led 
away by the love of independence than by a real ambition, after having 
made war on his father in order to reign in Normandy, he neglected. 
the opportunity of ascending the throne on the death of William. His 
lightness, his inconstancy, and weakness, made him the object of con- 
tempt to his subjects and to his enemies. His profuseness ruined his 


_ * An anonymous historian of the crusades expresses himself in these terms, speak- 
ing of Godfrey: Tantum lenis ut magis in se monachum quam militem fgruraret. 
Guibert says, moreover, cujus mira humilitas et monachis jam inutanda modestia. 
(See Bongars, p, 548.) 
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people and reduced himself, if Ordericus Vitalis is to be believed, to a 
state bordering on indigence. The historian I have just cited reports 
a circumstance which it will be difficult to believe, but which is equally 
descriptive of the prince and of the age he lived in;—‘ He sometimes 
lay a-bed for want of clothes, and often missed the mass because his 
nakedness prevented him from his assisting at it. It was not the 
ambition of conquering kingdoms in Asia, but his inconstant and 
adventurous humour that made him take the cross. The Normans, a 
restless and warlike people, who had rendered themselves remarkable 
among all the nations of Europe by the devotion of pilgrimages, ran to- 
gether in crowds under his banners. As Duke Robert had not where. 
withal to defray the expenses of his armament, he pledged Normandy 
in the hands of his brother, William Rufus. William, whom the age 
he lived in accused of impiety, and who derided the knight errantry of 
the crusaders, seized with joy upon the opportunity of governing a pro- 
vince which he hoped one day to reunite to his kingdom. He raised 
contributions on the clergy which he did not love, and melted down 
the church silver to pay the sum of 10,000 marks to Robert, who took 
his departure for the Holy Land, followed by almost all the nobility of 


his dukedom.” P. 153. 








































The characters of Robert, Earl of Flanders, surnamed “ The 
Lance and Sword of the Christians,”’ and of the rich Count of Blois 
and Chartres, the number of whose castles was compared to that of 
the days in the year, but who was more nobly distinguished in this 
rude age by the protection which he afforded, and the inclination 
which he evinced, to learning and learned individuals, we are unable 
to dwell upon for the present, and pass to a more eminent and in- 
portant personage. 

First, of the princes of Italy, whose zeal was awakened by the 
passage of the French crusades through their dominions, 


‘“* Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, determined to partake in their 
fortunes and in the glory of this holy enterprise.” * * * ‘ He had 
neither less courage nor less genius than his father, Robert Guiscard. 
Cotemporary authors, who never fail to speak of the physical qualities 
of their heroes, inform us, that he surpassed in stature the tallest of his 
followers; his eyes were blue, and appeared full of anger and arro- 
gance. His presence, says Anna Comnena, struck the sight as much 
as his reputation astonished the mind. When he spoke, one would 
have said that he had studied the art of eloquence; when he showed 
himself under arms, it might have been believed that he had passed his 
life in learning the management of the lance and sword. Educated in 
the school of the Norman heroes, he coneealed the combinations of 
policy under the exterior of violence; and, although by nature fierce 
and haughty, he knew how to dissemble an injury when vengeance 
was unprofitable to him. 
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“ Whatever could lead to the accomplishment of his designs appeared 
to him to be just. He had learned of his father to regard as his ene- 
mies all those whose estates or riches were the objects of his covetous- 
ness: he was restrained, neither by the fear of God, nor by the opinion 
of men, nor by his own oaths. He had followed Robert in the war 
against the Emperor Alexis, and had distinguished himself in the bat- 
tles of Durazzo and Larissa: but, disinherited by will, nothing remained 
for him at the death of his father but the remembrance of his exploits, 
and the example of his family. He had declared war against his ro- 
ther Roger, and had just compelled him to cede the principality of 
Tarentum, when they began to speak in Europe about the expedition 
to the east. ‘he deliverance of the sepulchre of Jesus Christ was 
not that which inflamed his zeal, or decided him to take the cross. As 
he had vowed an eterna) hatred against the Grecian emperors, he 
smiled at the idea of traversing their empire at the head of an army ; 
and, full of confidence in his fortune, he hoped to erect for himself 2 
kingdom before he should arrive at Jerusalem.” P. 159. 


This artful and ambitious character is poetically contrasted with 
ihat of the most celebrated of the knights who ranged themselves 
under his standard, and who furnished the model for one of the 
most interesting personages in the immortal poem of Tasso. 


** All these warriors were already renowned for their exploits; but 
none among them deserved to fix the attention of posterity so much as 
the brave Tancred.* Although he belonged to a family in which am- 
bition was hereditary, he had no other passion than that of combating 
the infidels. Piety, glory, and perhaps his friendship for Bohemond, 
were alone able to conduct him intoAsia. His cotemporaries admired 
his romantic loftiness, and his uncultivated pride. He never yielded 
except to the empire of virtue and sometimes to that of beauty. A 
stranger to all considerations and all the interests of policy, he knew 
no law but those of religion and honour, and was always ready to lay 
down his life for their sake. The annals of chivalry offer no model 
more accomplished; poetry and history have joined in his celebra- 
tion, and have bestowed on him the same praises.” P. 162. 


We should add to these the pictures of the warlike Bishop of 
Puy, (Adhemar de Monteil,) and of Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
the Nestor of Tasso. But, for want of room, we pass them over, 
and hasten to that of the Emperor Alexis Comnenus, which our 
author appears to have estimated with more impartiality than either 
the zeal of the cotemporary Latin historians, or the equally unjust 
though less pardonable prejudices of modern philosophers, would 
admit. 


* Raoul de Caen has written, half in prose, half in verse, the .?c¢s ef Tancred. 
(See the Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum of Martenne, Tom, }. or the Collection 
ef Muratori, Tom. IIT.) 
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“ Seated on athrone from which he had precipitated his master and 
benefactor, he could not believe in virtue, and knew better than others 
the counsels of ambition. He had displayed some courage in the 
acquisition of the purple, and governed only by dissimulation, the 
ordinary weapon of the Greeks, as of all weak states. His daughter, 
Anna Comnena, has made an accomplished prince of him; the Latins 
ee bit have represented him as perfidious and cruel. Impartial history, 
ea, which rejects the exaggeration both of praise and satire, sees in Alexis 

i ea only a weak monarch, of a superstitious mind, more led away by the 
love of a vain representation than by the love of glory. He might 
have placed himself at the head of the crusade, and reconquered Asia 
Minor by accompanying the Latins in their march to Jerusalem. This 
great enterprise alarmed his weakness. His timid prudence imagined 
that it sufficed to deceive the crusaders, in order to have nothing to 
| apprehend from them, and that to receive their empty homage was 
Beet 3 enough to profit by their victories. Every thing appeared to him 
good and just that could help to extricate him from a situation, the 
dangers of which were increased by the line of policy he pursued, and 
which was rendered every day more embarrassing by the uncertainty 
| of his projects. The more he endeavoured to inspire confidence, the 
iy more he rendered his good faith suspected. In seeking to inspire terror, 
| he made the discovery of all the alarms he himself experienced.” 
mend P. 166. 
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In his account of the progress of the christian army through Asia 
un Minor, and above all in the history of the establishment of the first 
| Latin principality of Edessa, by Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, 
our author has derived considerable assistance from a curious MS. 
LB in the Armenian language, written by one Matthew of Edessa, 
which is among the treasures of the imperial library, and does not 
appear to have been resorted to by any previous historian. This 
is a circumstance which undoubtedly impresses no small value on 
this portion of his work. We shall leave these details, however, 
and many others of equal and greater interest and importance be- 
hind us, and seek our concluding specimens of the style and spirit 
tue in which the work is composed amidst the long and eventful narra- 
Big ic: | tive of the siege of Jerusalem. ‘This narrative is throughout illus- 
¥ trated by references to the poem of Tasso, and its details are ren- 

7 dered tenfold more interesting and attractive to the reader of taste 
by pursuing them with a view of forming a proper estimate of the 
re eae advantages derived by the poet from the materia!s which history 
thas furnished, and for what portions of his noble composition he is 
nih solely indebted to the fertile resources of his own powerful imagi- 
Saat nation. 
| With this object in sight it will be one of the first objects of 
es curiosity to ascertain how far the supernatural agency which forms 
so striking and poetical a feature in the “Jerusalem Delivered,” 
a yay have had its foundation in wonders actually credited by the 
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crusaders, and reported by cotemporary historians; and many 
doubtless would be little surprised to find the chroniclers of that 
dark and superstitious age abounding with the marvellous as much 
as Tasso himself. For our own part, we felt some disappointment 
in finding that the enchanted forest has no more substantial foun- 
dation than the dry mention of the accidental discovery of a wood 
lying between the valleys of Samaria and Sichem, at a time when 
the materials it furnished for the construction of warlike machines 
were of the utmost importance to the operations of the siege, but 
which materials “ were defended from the axe of the crusaders, 
neither by the incantations of [smeno, nor by the arms of the Sara- 
cens.” In like manner, Armida vanishes from our eyes “ into air, 
into thin air,’’ when we are told, that a story incidentally told by 
William of Tyre, concerning two witches, “ who were seen upon the 
ramparts of the city conjuring the elements, but who were speedily 
despatched by the arrows of the christians,” is almost the solitary 
passage to be found among all the historians of the holy war in which 
any mention is made of our belief attached to the existence of magi- 
cal powers. ‘The reflection drawn from our author by this curious 
circumstance proves an intimate acquaintance with the character 
of our ancient historians, and deserves to be attended to by all who 
are interested in the antiquities of the middle ages. 


“ We should add,” he observes, “that magic was much less in 
vogue in the twelfth century than in that in which Tasso lived. The 
crusaders were extremely superstitious, no doubt; but their supersti- 
tion did not attach itself to trifles; they were struck by the pheno- 
mena which they beheld in the heavens, they believed in the appari- 
tion of saints, in revelations made by God himself, but not in magi- 
cians. ‘he ideas of magic came long afterwards, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. ‘The chroniclers of this latter epoch, when they 
treat of anterior events, fill their recitals with whimsical and ridicu- 
lous fables which are not to be found in more ancient authors. ‘The 
character of the middle ages must not be estimated by the chronicles 
of Robert Gaquin or of Archbishop Turpin, still less by the romances 
of that period.” (Note p. 402.) 


Beautiful as are the fictions of Tasso, we must, on this account, 
be compelled reluctantly to admit that his poem would have re- 
flected more vividly the character of the times to which it refers, 
and would have therefore better fulfilled one of the greatest and 
most imperious obligations of the law of epic poetry, if the ma- 
chinery of holy apparitions, of glorified saints and martyrs com- 
bating visibly in favour of the cross, of the dreams of inspiration, 
and powers of prophecy, had been substituted to the more pleasing 
but less characteristic fictions of Faérie. While we are observing 
upon this noble effort of human genius, it will, perhaps, appear 
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nore extraordinary, however, that the poet should have overlooked 
so evident and fertile a source of poetical imagery as the descrip- 
tion of the holy places visited by the christians in their celebrated 
procession round the walls of Jerusalem would have furnished. 
But the mention of this procession recalls us to the purpose from 
which we have too long wandered. Our historical readers will re- 
member that it was a ceremony enjoined, as by express revelation 
from heaven, to all the army of the cross previous to the grand 
assault which was meditated. 


“ The pilgrims, persuaded that the gates of the besieged city would 
open themselves not less to devotion than to valour, listened with do- 
cility to the exhortations of the hermit, and ali set themselves eagerly 
to follow his advice, which they looked upon as the language of God 
himself. After three days of a rigorous fast, they issued in arms 
from their quarters, and marched, barefooted and bareheaded, round 
the walls oi the Holy City. They were preceded by their priests 
clad in white, bearing the images of the saints, and singing psalms 
and canticles. ‘Their banners were displayed; their symbols and 
trumpets resounded afar. It was thus that the Jews formerly made 
the tour of Jericho, whose walls fell to pieces at the sound of their 
martial instruments. 

“ 'The crusaders began their march from the valley of Rephraim, 
which is in front of Calvary; they advanced northward and saluted, 
as they entered the valley of Jehoshaphat, the tombs of St. Mary, 
St. Stephen, and the first clect of God. Continuing their progress to- 
wards the Mount of Olives, they contemplated with respect the grotto 
in Which Jesus Christ exuded a bloody sweat, and the place where the 
Saviour of the world shed tears over Jerusalem. Wheu they reached 
the summit of the mountain, the most imposing spectacle discovered 
itself to their eyes. ‘lo the east they beheld the plains of Jericho, 
the shores of the Dead Sea and of the river Jordan; to the west they 
surveyed at their feet the Holy City and her territory covered with 
sacred ruins. Assembled together in the very spot from whence 
Jesus Christ ascended to heaven, and on which they still looked for 
the marks of his feet, they heard the exhortations of their priests and 
bishops. : 

“ Arnoul de Rohés, chaplain of the Duke of Normandy, addressed 
to them a pathetic discourse, conjuring them to redouble their zeal 
and perseverance. In concluding, he turned towards Jerusalem: 
“You behold, he said, ‘the inheritance of Jesus Christ trampled 
upon by ihe impious; see here at last the worthy recompense of all 
your labours; see here the place in which God will pardon all your 
faults, and bestow his blessing upon all your victories.’ At the voice 
of the orator, who pointed out to them the church of the resurrection 
and the rocks of Calvary ready to receive them, the defenders of the 
cross humbled themselves before God, and kept their looks fixed on 
Jerusalem. 

“When Arnoul invited them, in the name of Jesus, to forget thei 
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injuries, and cherish each other in mutual love, Tancred and Raymond, 
who had long been at variance, embraced in the presence of aJl the 
christian army. ‘The soldiers, and the other chiefs, followed their ex- 
ample. ‘The rich promised to comfort by their alms the poor and the 
orphans who bore the cross. Allmen forgot their fatal animosities, and 
swore to remain faithful to the precepts of evangelical charity. 

“ While the crusaders thus gave themselves up to the transports of 
their devotion and piety, the Saracens collected on the ramparts of 
Jerusalem, lifted in the air crucifixes which they loaded with outrage ; 
they insulted the ceremonies uf the christians by their gestures and 
clamours. ‘ You hear,’ said the hermit Peter, ‘you hear the threats 
and blasphemies of these enemies of the true God; swear to defend 
Jesus Christ, made prisoner and crucified a second time by the infidels. 
You see him expiring anew upon Calvary for the redemption of your 
sins. At these words the Ceenobite is interrupted by groans and 
eries of indignation which arose on all sides against the infidels. 
‘Yes, 1 swear by your piety,’ pursued the orator, ‘I swear by your 
arms, that the reign of the impious approaches to its termination. 
The host of the Lord has no longer but to appear, and all this vain 
crowd of mussulmans will be dispersed like shadows. ‘To-day they 
are yet filled with pride and insolence, to-morrow they will be frozen 
with fear, and will fall motionless before you, like those guardians of 
the sepulchre who felt their weapons fall out of their hands, and fell 
dead with affright when an earthquake announced the presence of a 
Deity on this very Calvary which you are now going to scale. Yet 
afew moments, and these towers, the last rampart of the infidels, will 
become the asylum of the christians; these mosques, which rise upon 
the ruins of christianity, shall serve for the temple of the true God, 
and Jerusalem shall resound with the praises only of the Lord.’ 

“ At these last words of Peter, the liveliest transports burst from 
the ranks of the crusaders; they again embrace amidst floods of tears. 
and exhort each other mutually to endure the fatigues and evils for 
which they are at length about to receive their glorious reward. The 
christians then descend from the Mount of Olives to regain their camp, 
and, taking the road towards the south, they salute on their right hand 
the tomb of David, and pass near the fishpond of Siloah where Jesus 
Christ restored his sight to the man born blind; they perceive at a 
greater distance the ruins of the palaces of Judah, and advance along 
the declivity of Mount Sion, where other remembrances come to add 
to their enthusiasm. ‘Towards evening, the christian army returned 
io its quarters, repeating these words of the prophet: ‘Those of the 
west shall fear the Lord, and those of the east shall behold his glory.” 
Re-entered within their camp, the most part of the pilgrims passed 
the night in prayer; the chiefs and the soldiers confess their sins at 
the feet of the priests, and receive their God, whose promises filled 
them with hope and confidence.” P. 390, Xe. 


It must be acknowledged that there are ample materials in this 
long description of the procession of the pilgrims, for poetical 
emament; and the most fervent admirers of Tasso must regret, 
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with our author, that he missed so fair and manifest an opportunify 
of enriching his poem by the admission of them. 

The scenes which immediately followed the capture of Jeruw- 
salem are of a nature to awaken much reflection on the strange 
inconsistencies of human nature, and such as does not at all tend 
to raise our ideas of mortal perfection, or inspire us with feel- 
ings of self-gratulation and complacency. Our author appears to 
have contemplated them in a very philosophical view, and we 
know no passage in his work that sets good sense and his powers 
of just discrimination in a more favourable light. After dwelling 
no longer than the occasion demanded on the horrible atrocities 
committed by the victorious crusaders, and which their historians 
record with expressions of exultation rather than of horror, or 
even of censure, he thus proceeds to relate the extraordinary 
occurrences which immediately followed. 


“At the sight of their brethren, (the pilgrims whom they had 
rescued from their long captivity ,) the soldiers of the cross no doubt 
began to recollect that they had come to worship at the tomb of Jesus. 
The pious Godfrey, who had abstained from the carnage which 
succeeded the victory, quitted his companions, and, followed by three 
servants, repaired, without arms, and barefooted, to the church of the 
holy sepulchre. The news of this act of devotion soon spread through- 
out the christian army ; immediately all their vengeance, ail their fury, 
was appeased; the crusaders stripped themselves of their bloody gar- 
ments, made all Jerusalem re-echo with their lamentations, their sobs, 
and groans, and, conducted by the clergy of the country, walked to- 
gether, their feet bare, and their heads uncovered, towards the church 
of the Resurrection. When the christian army was thus assembled 
together upon Calvary the night began to fall; silence reigned 
throughout the public places, and around the ramparts : nothing was 
heard throughout the Holy City but the penitential psalms, and the 
words of Isaiah—‘ Ye that love Jerusalem, rejoice with her. = ‘The 
crusaders then displayed a devotion so lively and tender, that one 
would have said, according to the remark of a modern historian, (Le 
Pére Maimbourg ,) that these same men who were come from taking a 
town by assault. and committing the most horrible carnage, were in 
fact issuing from a long retreat, and from the profoundest meditation 
on the mysteries of our faith. These inexplicable contrasts often 
occur in the history of the crusades. Some writers have thought to 
find in them a pretext for accusing the christian religion; others, not 
less blind nor less passionate, have attempted to excuse the deplora- 
ble excesses of fanaticism; the impartial historian thinks it enough to 
goug them, and mourns in silence the weakness of human nature.” 

A13. 


Among the various authorities to which our author has had 
recourse in the compilation of this work, we have already mem 
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tioned, as entirely new to the historical reader, the MS. History 
of Armenia, by Matthew of Edessa. We cannot refuse ourselves 
the indulgence of noticing another MS. for the sake of the parti- 
cular anecdote which has been selected from it, although that 
anecdote bears no immediate reference to the crusade itself. It 
is in speaking of the state of “the science of legislation,” at this 
epoch, that M. Michaud mentions the ordinances which Gaston de 
Béarn, one of the heroes of the crusade, had drawn up, previous 
to his setting out on the expedition, for the regulation of his states 
during his absence. 


“ Among these,” says our author; “ we meet with some dispositions 
which deserve to he recorded by history, because they present to us 
the feeble commencements of a legislation which it required a length 
of time and fortunate circumstances to bring to perfection. ‘ The 
jeace, says this legislator of the eleventh century, ‘ shall at all times 
be preserved towards the clergy, monks, travellers, ladies, and their at- 
tendants. If any man takes refuge with a lady, he shall be secure in 
his person on frayment of damages. Pcace be with the peasant: his 
oxen and his instruments of agriculture shail not be liable to seizure.” 


This valuable extract is from a manuscript history of Béarn, 
“qu’a bien voula nous communiquer, un de nos magistrats les 
plus distingués, qui consacre ses loisirs 2 la culture des lettres. 
Cette histoire, remarquable par une sage érudition et une saine 
critique, doit jeter une grande lumieére sur les temps reculés dont 
nous parlons.”’ (Note p. 480.) We earnestly entreat Field 
Marshal the Marquis Wellington, in his projected invasion of the 
southern provinces of France, to take good care not to hurt either 
this respectable magistrate or his manuscript. 

In the “ Piéces Justificatives,’ collected at the end of this 
volume, the reader will find a mass of curious anecdote, and many 
important documents well worthy of being brought to light and 
preserved ; but we have not space nor leisure left us to analyze 
their contents, or give any further extracts. We hope it will not 
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Observations on the Character, Customs, and Superstitions oj 
the Jrish; and on some of the causes which have retarded the 
moral and political improvement of Ireland. By Daniel 
Dewar. 8yo. pp. 363. 


{ From the Monthly Review.} 


Mr. D. has occupied his first chapter with the illustration of 
some general views of national character: but the better plan for 
an author, in our opinion, is to postpone these general disquisi- 
tions; availing himself of opportunities of interweaving them with 
his particular details, or of bringing them before the reader when 
the latter has become familiar with the facts and circumstances 
constituting the subject of the book. One of Mr. Dewar’s first 
remarks is the superior influence of moral and political over phy- 
sicul causes in the formation of national character. Adverting to 
the peculiar condition of [reland, he dwells on the permanency of 
evil arising from any false political institution, after the institution 
itself has been swept away. A chief cause of the misery and 
backwardness of our sister island is the unfortunate want of har- 
mony among the several divisions of its population, which are 
three in number; the native Irish, the descendants of English 
settlers, and the descendants of Scots who are established in the 
province of Ulster. The Anglo-Hibernians, though warmly at 
tached to Ireland, entertain in general a most unkindly disposition 
towards the aborigines; despising and disliking their religion, their 
language, and their habits. Among the descendants of the Scots, 
the spirit of antipathy is directed chiefly to the religivn of thei 
Irish countrymen. The province of Ulster is remarkable for 
containing a mixture of the three classes; the English settlers be 
ing chiefly landed gentry; the Scots linen manufacturers, as wel 
as proprietors or tenants of land; and the Irish being confined (0 
the humbler sphere of tenants and servants. No part of Ireland 
is more improved than the principal counties of Ulster: but n° 
where is the influence of religious animosity and prejudice mor 
apparent.—The disposition of the aboriginal Irish is describe 
by Mr. Dewar in those striking colours which are to be supplieé 
only by actual intercourse and confidential conversation. He 
seems to be fond of comparing them with the Highlanders of Sco! 
land, and of explaining the causes which, in the progress of age 
have produced different shades of character. 


“ There is no mark by which the native Irishman is more dist! 
guished than inguisitiveness. He will walk miles with you to dist’ 
ver where you come from, where you are going, and what is your 8 
ness; he will appear merry to make you frank, and perfectly un" 
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dored and simple with a design constantly in view.”—“ An inquisitive 
turn of mind is generally accompanied with some decree of thought- 
fulness. A Highlander is both inquisitive and thoughtful, so is an 
frishman ; though I am inclined to think that he has not got quite so 
much of the pensive philosopher in his nature. He can much more 
easily become jocular than a Highlander; nor is he so apt to make 
those moral reflections on the common incidents of life.” —“* Besides, 
the Highlander generally passes his life more retired and in a manner 
much more solitary than the Irishman, and is often left altogether to 
his own reflections, and to the impressions which a wild and moun- 
tain scenery produces. In Leitrim, and in some parts of the county 
of Donegal, the character of the natives approximates nearer to that 
of a Highlander, than elsewhere. ‘The scenery of both these counties 
is wild and romantic.” — 

“ ‘The Irishman like the Highlander must often go from home; he 
must go in search of that bread which his country denies him, but he 
ean never forget the cottage of his early years: whether in the east 
or west, though even buried amid the ignorance and vice of St. Giles’s, 
the lovely valley in which he first began to live, and the green hills 
of his native isle, with all the soft and endearing associations which 
they awaken, never cease to warm his imagination, nor, to his latest 
hour, do they depart from his memory.”—*“ I have witnessed a consi- 
derable share of this even among the low and unedueated part of that 
people in London. When I spoke to them in their own language, 
their national enthusiasin was kindled, and for a while they seemed to 
forret that they were in the land of strangers.” — 

“ The hospitality of the Irish, like that of the Scottish Highlanders, 
is proverbial; and never surely has a stranger visited the neizhbour- 
ing isle without havinz had satisfactary proofs of it. The poor la- 
bourer, who has only potatoes for himself and his children, will give 
the best in his pot to the guest, from whatever quarter he may come: 
he bestows his simple fare with a kindness that has often delighted 
me.”— 

“| must next advert to that susceptibility of cratitude and resent- 
ment, so observable in the Irish, They are prone to extremes in their 
prepossessions, or their antipathies, their love or their hatred. ‘They 
have no idea of the heartless neutrality of indifference, of the frigid 
torpor of insensibility ; and it is with difficulty they can maintain that 
equanimity of mind, which accords with the happy medium of modes 
ration. They are ardent and high spirited; and though not so proud 
as Highlanders, they have got al! their impetuosity. No peoplein the 
world can be made better friends, and it is not easy to conceive of 
worse enemies. They have got sotne vanity, and they may be flat- 
tered; they possess warm allections, and they m:y very easily be se- 
cured; but they have a degree of resentment that will not suffer 
them with impunity to be injured or insulted. ‘This character appears 
lo me extremely valuable, since if may he tirne veal to the best account: 
little ean be done in improving nd stuvid; but much 
may be accomplished with those who are alive e to every impression, 
who are acute, and generous, and ardent. After all. the character 
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which I have been delineating must be allowed to liave many faults, 
‘These, however, should, I think, be ascribed to the moral and politi. 
cal circumstances in which the Irish have been placed. The consti- 
tuent parts of this character are certainly good: and, if under proper 
direction, would undoubtedly produce the happiest results.” 


On considering the very limited information of the native Irish- 
man, we might be apt to suspect that his character for shrewdness 
has been overrated; but Mr. Dewar maintains, that however illi- 
terate, he will be found to possess both facility of comprehension 
and aptitude for acute remark. It has been said by the other 
classes of their countrymen, that the native Irish are deceit- 
ful, and will betray a friend to serve themselves: but this opinion 
proceeds more from an observance of their conduct in history 
towards oppressive intruders, than from an attentive analysis of 
their peculiar habits; for, when they are once convinced that a 
person is their friend, their attachment knows no bounds. At the 
same time, the moral texture of the Irish character has been pre- 
judiced by several unfortunate circumstances, for which we must 
go along way back. ‘The chief of an frish clan or tribe was suc- 
ceeded not necessarily by his direct heir, but by the relation who 
was deemed best qualified for discharging his duties; and this cus- 
tom was, in other words, opening the door to perpetual dissension 
and hostility among the members of a tribe. Moreover, in Ire- 
land, the condition of the chief and of his family was much less cal- 
culated to set an improving example to his dependants than in the 
Highlands of Scotland; the ancient families being in a great de- 
gree extinguished or degraded by their frequent hostilities with 
the English settlers. If to these circumstances we add the ha- 
ived and contempt which are entertained for the native Irish by the 
English who had acquired possession of their lands, we need not 
be surprised at the instances of infidelity of which the latter so 
much complain. They were the natural consequences of the 
sentiments of suspicion and revenge that were connected during 
successive ages with the relative situation of the parties; and the 
native Irish, oppressed by intruders, regarded all means as lawful 
for their deliverance. Nence their atrocities and violations of 
solemn engagements towards their enemies; and hence, also, a 
ferocity of character, engendered and confirmed amid frequent 
scenes of bloodshed. 

We are next to advert to a topic of a local and peculiar charac- 
ter. The fall of the Irish chieftains appears to have had a bad 
effect on the composition of their national poetry. The bards, as 
long as they were supported by a powerful lord, drew the sub- 
jects of their recitations from the gallant exploits, or the virtuous 
loves, of their ancesiry. I haye caused,” says Spenser, “ divers 
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of these poems to be translated to me, that I might understand 
them, and surely they savoured of sweet wit and good invention; 
but skilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry: yet were they 
sprinkled with some preity flowers of their natural device, which 
gave good grace and comecliness unto them.” After the impove- 
rishment of the chiefs, however, the bard became dependent for 
subsistence on the multitude, and was obliged to accommodate his 
songs to their taste. Both poets and people fell likewise under 
the government of priests, whose ignorance and total want of 
taste contributed to aggravate their degradation; and, in conse- 
quence, the miracles of ambiguous saints, and the wonders of St. 
Patrick’s purgatory, became frequent themes of the compositions 
of the bards. Unfortunately, the siiuation of their countrymen 
relatively to the English settlers continued age after age to sug- 
gest baneful subjects to the imaginations of the poets; and the 
laws enacted against them, under the reign of Elizabeth, redoubled 
their invectives on the cruelty and avarice of these intruders. 


« < These Irish bards, says Spenser, ‘are for the most part so far 
from instructing young men in moral discipline, that they themselves 
do more deserve to be sharply disciplined; for they seldom use to 
choose unto,themselves the doings of good men for the arguments of 
their poems ; but whomsoever they found to be most licentious of life, 
most bold and lawless in his doings, most dangerous and desperate in 
all parts of disobedience and rebellious disposition: him they set up 
and glorify in their rhythms, him they praise to the people, and to young 
men make an example to follow”—Thus ‘ evil things being decked 
and attired with the gay attire of goodly words, may easily deceive 
and carry away the affection of a young mind that is not well stayed, 
but desirous by some bold adventures, to make proof of himself?” 


In the Highlands of Scotland, the situation of the bards was very 
different. Their protectors, the chiefs, remained in power; and 
ithe regal authority, though often opposed, was never stigmatized 
as illegal; nor did the priests acquire any undue influence in this 
part of the kingdom. Accordingly, we seldom meet with either 
saints or miracles in the Highland poems. 'The conflicts of clans, 
the faith of lovers, or the destiny of the maid who mourns the early 
fall of “the dweller of her secret soul,” are the favourite themes 
of their compositions. The moral effect of these admired recite- 
tions was of great importance, and may be considered as a leading 
cause of the integrity and comparative urbanity of the High- 
landers. 

The difference in language between a native Irishman and a 
Scotch Highlander is not such as to prevent them from easily un- 
derstanding each other; though this remark is not equally applica- 
ble to all parts of Ireland. In this country we haye generally un- 
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derrated the proportion of the inhabitants of Ireland who continue 
to speak the language of their ancestors, our reports being often 
derived from travellers who judge of whole districts by the facility 
with which English is spoken in the inns. The fact is, that while 
Trish is prevalent very generally throughout Leinster, Munster, and 
part of Ulster, it forms, in a manner, the exclusive language of the 
lower orders in Connaught; so that we shall find a million and a 
half, or probably two millions, of people incapable of understand- 
ing any more of English than a few familiar words. Hence we 
may judge of the importance of communicating to them religious 
instruction in their own tongue. ‘Till of late, the favourite notion 
of the protestants in Ireland was to discourage every thing that 
tended to preserve the aboriginal language: but in this, as in other 
instances, our compulsory policy produced a contrary effect. Mr. 
Dewar dwells very properly on the attachment which is always 
cherished by an oppressed people io the object pursued, and adds, 
what. may seem a paradox, that to facilitate education in a provin- 
cial tongue is the surest mode of effecting its ultimate extinction. 
it is the way to create a taste for general knowledge, a knowledge 
that is to be found only in the common language of the empire. 
Besides, if we once stimulate the ambition of the aboriginal Irish, 
the necessity of acquiring English for the purpose of advancement 
in public and private situations will soon increase their attention to 
it. Any measure which promotes the diffusion of the English 
language among the lower orders of Irish willalso have a tendency 
to assuage religious animosity ; the difference of tongue being, by 
this class of the population, often deemed a mark of difference of 
creed. 

During four centuries after the conquest of Ireland, the adminis- 
tration of Einglish law was confined within very narrow limits; the 
English pale, as it was called, scarcely comprehending five or six 
counties: so that the mass of the native Irish lived without the 
benefit of law or equity. By a narrow-minded, and at bottom, an 
erroneous policy, it was judged unadvisable to extend the range 
of civilization, lest the inhabitants, becoming united and powerful, 
might seek to erect themselves info independence. Such was the 
opinion of the prudent cabinet of Queen Elizabeth. In conse- 
quence, intestine dissension was allowed to prevail for ages; the 
crime of murder was very frequent; and, while a native who killed 
an En ,lishman was always punished with death, the murder of a 
native by an Englishman was expiated by a fine. 

It was at the era of the Reformation, that the unhappy divisions 
m Ireland were productive of the most unfortunate consequences 
with regard to her subsequent prosperity. A proof was afforded 
then, as it has been in the present day, that revolution is advan- 
tageous only to a people who are sutliciently advanced to appxe> 
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ciate its blessings. It is probable that, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, great numbers of the lower orders in Ireland were so immersed 
in ignorance as not to have forsaken paganism. A catholic semi- 
nary which had been established at Armagh, and which had sent 
forth enlightened pastors, had been overthrown amid surrounding 
troubles; and it became afterwards impracticable to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of ministers. In many places, also, the church lands 
were appropriated by laymen, and the people were left for ages 
without instruction. It was not at a time when the body of the 
people were ignorant of all religion, that so material a change as the 
Reformation was likely to take effect among them. Of the native 
Irish, the major part had never seen Englishmen, and had heard 
of them only by their oppression. The adoption of the new reli- 
gion by the English was, therefore, in their eyes, a weighty objec- 
tion to it. Another circumstance formed a strong obstacle to the 
progress of the Reformation: none of its advocates were acquainted 
with the Irish language, which at that time was the sole dialect of 
three fourths of the country. Accordingly, the idea of intreducing 
the new religion into Ireland does not seem to have been enter- 
tained at all for some time. In Elizabeth’s reign, zealous applica- 
tion was made by Sir Henry Sidney, that persons competent to 
instruct the natives in their own tongue should be sent over. 

His zeal appears to have been unsupported; but had his advice 
been followed, it is not improbable that the majority of the Irish 
nation would have become sincere and industrious protestants. 
Mismanaged as the attempts at reformation were, they served only 
to confirm the native Irish in their attachment to the church of 
Rome. The pope, turning their divided situation to account, re- 
ceived them under his sacred protection, and seemed to assume 
the character of temporal! prince im addition to that of spiritual 
father. This delusion was confirmed by the Lrish priests; who, 
being discouraged from attending our universities, received their 
education abroad. It is a serious truth, that even at the present 
day, catholics consider themselves as excluded from the Dublin 
university ; for, though they are permitted to attend lectures, they 
are not allowed to take degrees, a disability which is most repug- 
nant to the feelings of spirited men. ‘The college of Maynooth 
is buta partial good, and by no means on a scale of adequate ex- 
lent. “Is it now asked,” says Mr. Dewar, (p. 142.) “what 
ineans are most likely to increase the converts to protestantism in 
lreland? Lanswer, the diffusion of education through the mediunr 
of their own language. ‘This is the way to moral improvement, 
and that being once accomplished, we may safely presume that 


‘feligious improvement is not far behind.” 


Parliaments in Ireland are of very old date, statutes being found 


48 ancient as the reign of Edward Il. ‘There, however, as in En- 
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sland, the alfendance was considered an inconvenience ; and the 
famous law of Poynings appears to have originated in a wish to 
avoid the trouble of frequent meetings. The servants of the 
crown in Ireland, being generally men who had undertaken a dis- 
agreeable task for the sake of individual advantage, pursued their 
object without delicacy or integrity ; and, distant as they were 
from the supreme seat of government, the representations which 
they chose to make were little liable to be questioned, and, in 
course, were frequently false. The object of these representa- 
tions was often to display the zeal of the leading men, or to procure 
remittances forthe vicegerent; and when it happened that the latter 
was well disposed, his good intentions were often unavailing, in 
consequence of the ignorance in which he was kept respecting the 
veal disposition of the native Irish. It was in the 16th century 
that light first began to dawn from this long night of darkness. 
After the accession of Henry VII. the tranquillized state of En- 
gland enabled the sovereign to enforce a greater degree of obe- 
dience in Jreland; under Henry Vili. the limits of the English 
pale were extended; and many of the Irish were forced or per- 
suaded to submit to the laws of England. Now, for the first time, 
robbery and murder were capitally punished ; and the long reign 
of Elizabeth, though overcast towards its close by a dreadful insur- 
rection, was, on the whole, conducive to the diminution of dissen- 
sion, and to the increase of English legislation. 

The ancient law of the native Irish, known by the name of 
Brebon law, consisted of a few rude regulations, suited to an early 
and troubled state of society. Among its principal dispositions 
are to be reckoned the elective succession to the rank of chieftain, 
called the custom or law of tanistry; and that of gavelkind, by 
which, on the death of any member of a family, the whole stock, 
whether of Jand or moveables, was equally divided among all the 
surviving branches. The object of the latter was to make provi 
sion for every individual of the clan, and to retain numbers of de- 
pendants around the person of the chief; but it was not foreseen 
how greatly this law would lead to early marriage ; a custom which 
continues to form one of the most remarkable features of the pre 
seni state of Ireland. It is likely, too, to remain in full force until 
the comforts of more advanced society shall be understood, and 2 
necessity felt for providing for the welfare of a family before it 18 
brought into the world. A similar division of inherited property 
prevailed formerly in the Highlands of Scotland; where, as in Ire- 
iand, the power of the chieftain depended on the number of his a¢- 
herents. A third provision of the Brehon law consisted in the 
eric, or finé imposed on criminals in proportion to their degree 
guilt; and which was admitted as a compensation for any crim® 
the extent of the fine being left to the decision of the judge. si 
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the offender could not be found, his clan or family were held re- 
sponsible; and the ransom was divided between the aggrieved 
arty and his chieftain. 
The Brehon law, rude as it was, long continued to prevail in op- 
osition to the law of England. 'The Irish were too ignorant to 
comprehend the latter; and, after the fruitless attempt to introduce 
ihe reformed religion among them, the exertions of foreign priests 
were added to their own turbulence in resisting the innovation. A 
farther obstacle existed in the notorious corruption of the English 
judges ; who were in the habit of purchasing their places, and took 
care to make as much as possible by them. A temporary ap- 
roximation to good government was effected by the vigour of 
Strafford: but, after his recall and death, a series of civil trou- 
bles began, which lasted, with unfortunately too little interruption, 
to the reign of King William.—The following circumstance is 
curious, as it affords an example of the backward state of differ- 
ent parts of Ireland : 


“Tn the island of Tory, in the county of Donegal, the inhabitants 
are still unacquainted with any other law,than that of the Brehon code. 
‘They choose their chief magistrate from among themselves; and to 
his mandate, issued from his throne of turf, the people yield a cheerful 
and ready obedience. They are perfectly simple in their manners, 
and live as their fathers had done three centuries ago.” 


In the 17th century Ireland was disturbed by three great rebe]- 
lions and confiseations. The first, bursting out in the latter years 
of Elizabeth, ended with the forfeiture of vast districts in Ulster 
and Munster; the former of which were given by King James to 
Scottish colonists, and the latter chiefly to Englishmen. The 
second rebellion began in the reign of Charles }. and led to farther 
forfeitures, of immense extent, to the military adherents of Crom- 
well. The third insurrection was in favour of James IL and was 
stimulated by the hope that his reinstatement would produce the 
restoration of the old Irish families to their lands and honours: 
but the battles of the Boyne and of Aghrim gave the death blow 
lo these expectations, and led to additional forfeitures of nearly 
two millions of acres. It was now that the protesiants procured 
the enactment of a code of penal laws, calculated, in vulgar appre- 
hension, to secure tranquillity by taking from the catholics the 
power toinjure. ‘These laws, however, were pregnant with the 
seeds of national mischief; their severe discouragement of the 
catholics operating as a general check to industry, and as a perpe- 
luating cause of poverty. Hence, in a great measure, the 1gn0o~ 
tance, the insubordination, aud the propensity to vice, which form 
So disadvantageous a contrast between the native Irish and their 
hetter geyerned fellow subjects iu Great Britain. 'The penal code, 
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wm concurrence with the want of education, has had the effect of 
making the former—who were naturally an open and unsuspecting 
people—jealous, and to a certain degree deceitful. Such are the 
causes by which the habit of prevarication has been fostered, and 
the vices of savage life have been continued. 
Bhat It is since the abolition of the most grievous part of the penal 
Ee code, and of the restrictions on trade, that the increase of Ireland 
| in wealth and political importance has become rapid. Within the 
last twenty years, her landed rental is computed to have risen from 
six to fifteen millions.—It is.a mistake, says Mr. Dewar, to consi- 
ua | der the lower orders of Irish as indifferent to the question of eman- 
aa Bs fi cipation; since, though they are unacquainted with the particular 
BEL doa) objects contemplated, they conceive it, on the whole, to be an 
Mee important blessing which ought not be denied them. Mr. Dewar 
ri would put catholics and dissenters exactly on the footing of the 
established church, with the sole difference of an income conti- 
nuing to be provided for the latter by government. As _ long, 
he adds, as any prospect remained of the Stuart family renewing 
their claim to the crown, a reason might be urged for exercising 
| rigour towards the catholics: but, at present, this is just as futile 
i as the dread of catholic proselytism. Such a dread takes for 
. sranted that the zeal of catholics will accomplish every thing, 
while that of protestants will effect nothing. ‘The true way of 
lessening the zeal of catholics, contradictory as it may seem, is by 
the repeal of the penal laws;—a repeal, which will lessen the 
union of those who have been long held together by the bond of 
fellow suffering. Had the catholics been disposed to intrigue 
against the state, they would before now have taken the oaths 
P which preciude their entrance on the higher offices. Those who 
F talk of political danger should never forget that the Irish catholics 
have renounced the deposing power of the pope, and the doctrine 
of keeping no faith with heretics. 

The advantages of national education form the subject of the 
last part of Mr. Dewar’s book. A desire of investigating the 
subject to the bottom has led him to analyze the general argu- 
A ae ments in favour of education, with more minuteness than perhaps 
abhat was necessary: yet, familiar as his reasoning is, we consider it as 
ee not devoid of utility. “ Ignorance, indolence, and vice,” he says, 
He cae “are not more closely allied on the one side, than intelligence, 
1a industry, and purity of manners on the other. It has been said 
i ea by the blind opponents of education, that the power of reading 
i ae may lead to the reading of bad books. But is it true that the poor, 
ae when capable of reading, prefer bad books to good ones? In 
Scoiland, where all the people can read, are their morals injured 
by their capability of perusing improper books? In what other 
country are the poor more sober or industrious?’ Compare this 
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picture with the poverty and vice of the unlettered peasantry of 
freland, and the result will be, that reading is one of the chief 
securities against moral, political, and religious error. An in- 
structed and an intelligent people are always more decent and 
orderly than those who are ignorant. Feeling themselves indi- 
vidually more likely to obtain the approbation of their superiors, 
ihey are, on the other hand, more disposed to pay to these supe- 
riors a due tribute of respect; and being more capable of seeing 
through the selfish views of demagogues, they are less blindly led 
into disobedience.—Another objection to education, with timid 
men, is an apprehension that the lower orders would become un- 
willing to perform that drudgery which belongs to their situation 
in life: but this is little else than saying that education would 
make them forget to eat and drink. The fact is, that while the 
wants of nature obliged them to continue to labour, education 
would only enable them to perform that labour much beiter. 
Discentent is generally the effect of ignorance; knowledge ena- 
bling us both to ascertain our duties and appreciate our blessings 
in this life, and referring the mind to that future state in which the 
inequalities of this transient scene will be adjusted. 

Though we generally participate in Mr. Dewar’s opinions, on 
one point his views and ours do not exactly accord; we mean, the 
rapidity of increase in Irish population. He thinks that the early 
marriage which is common among the catholics, by creating young 
families without adequate provision, is a public misfortune: but 
early marriage has-such powerful recommendations in our eyes, 
that we are with difficulty brought to admit arguments on the 
opposite side. Without entering into a discussion of the ques- 
tion, we shall merely observe that Mr. Dewar’s notions are founded 
on a well known work on population, which perhaps does not 
adequately estimate the additional means of provision afforded by 
mereased population. We are more likely to agree with the 
author when he contrasts the state of the poor in Ireland and in 
Scotland. In the latter, they are industrious and comfortable 
without much assistance from their richer neighbours; while in 
Ireland they are superstitious and comfortless, wandering about 
in crowds on the public roads, and stunning the passenger with 
their petitioning vociferation. We coincide with Mr. Dewar 
likewise on a very different matter, viz. the increased necessity of 
correcting, by previous education, those confined views of which 
the subdivision of labour is productive. It has been said by many 
that this favourite doctrine of Dr. Smith tends to debase that so- 
ciety which it professes to improve: but those persons carry the 
point too far, and do not take a comprehensive view of the extent 
of Dr. Smith’s reasoning. By his plan, the acquisition of educa- 
tion would be as much facilitated and abridged as that of ether 
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things. A knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic may be 
attained in the juvenile years of the mechanic, and should by all 
means be his object before he takes the step of devoting himself 
to an uninstructive occupation. | 

As early as the reign of James I. free schools were erected in 
several of the large towns in Ireland, and have since been ex- 
tended to different parts of the country. 


“ It appears, from a late report of the commissioners of the board 
of education in Ireland, that their number is greater than might have 
been supposed. Of 1,122 benefices, returns have been made to the 
commissioners from 736 of these: by which it is shown, that in this 
number of benefices there are 549 schools, at which 23,000 children 
receive instruction. The course of instruction comprises reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The schools are open to children of all re- 
ligious persuasions; who, for the most part, pay for their education 
at rates which vary from two shillings and sixpence to five shillings 
and fourpence, and even as high as eleven shillings a quarter. It 
appears from the report, that there is a great want of proper school- 
masters and school-houses; and that religious prejudices, more parti- 
cularly in the south and west, have operated against the attendance 
on the schools. In the parish of Ballesidare, diocess of Killala, there 
seems to be a general determination on the part of the Roman catho- 
fics not to send their children to protestant schools, and vice versa. 
But ‘ from the general returns from all the diocesses, it is evident 
that a large proportion of the children attending the parish schools, 
throughout Ireland, are of the Roman catholic religion. ‘ The 
commissioners acknowledge that though a school similar to those 
which already exist were established in every parish in Ireland, it 
would be perfectly inadequate to the instruction of the Irish poor. — 
* No funds, however great, or the best considered establishment, can 
substantially carry into effect either any improvement in the parish 
schools, or any general system of instruction of the lower orders of 
the community, until the want of persons duly qualified to undertake 
the education of the lower classes be remedied, and till some institu- 
tion be formed to prepare persons for that important office.’ 

“It should be recollected, then, that in Ireland there are no legal 
establishments similar to the parochial schools of Scotland: what 
the commissioners call parish schools, are those in which the teacher 
receives the principal part of his salary either from the recent or re- 
mote endowments of government. 

“ ‘Those schools that are called protestant charter-schools in Ire- 
land, are far from being adapted for popular instruction. Great sums 
are annually expended for their support, whilst their utility is ex- 
tremely limited. This arises, partly from the narrow principle of 
confining them to protestants, or to the children of such Roman catho- 
lics as allow their offspring to be educated in the reformed religion; 
and partly from the circumstance of their being boarding schools. A 
general system of education, to make it useful, must be conducted on 
the most popular plan. 
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“In these protestant charter-schools ‘the children are too much 
at the mercy of the masters and mistresses; and too little judgment 
js shown in the selection of the persons who are invested with the 
important trust of educating these children. The consequences are 
such as might naturally be expected; frequently gross inattention, or 
worse, with respect to the cleanliness, the diet, and apparel of the 
children, as well as to their morals, and progress in industry. Hence, 
it too frequently comes to pass, that when the charter-school chil- 
dren are taken as apprentices, to be trained up as domestic servants, 
or instructed in manufactures, they commonly prove slothful, dirty, 
and vitious,’ ” 


The great defect in the plan hitherto followed is the total want 
of teachers who are acquainted with the native language of the Irish. 
It is quite natural that the dissatisfaction engendered by oppression 
among the people should be transferred, in some degree, to the 
English language, and to English schools. Instruction in this strange 
tongue flatters no prejudice, and awakens no feeling of patriotism : 
while their priests, on the other hand, address them in the language 
of their fathers, which is endeared to them by many circumstances. 
Moreover, the children, understanding in general only a few words 
of English, find it very far from easy to comprehend the instruc- 
tion of their masters. With regard to the difficulty of procuring 
proper teachers, about which so much has been said, nothing of 
that kind has been experienced in Scotland, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge having as many as they require, at the 
moderate allowance of 15l. a year. To such persons, a salary of 
25l. a year, with a house and trifling school fees, would prove an 
adequate inducement to undertake the task of teaching in Ireland; 
and from the similarity of Gaelic to Irish, these teachers would, in 
the course of a few months after their arrival, acquire a complete 
facility in instructing the children of the catholic peasantry. ‘This 
plan has been partly adopted by the Hibernian society, who sup- 
port between thirty and forty schools ; and the Highland teachers 
prove, it is said, very acceptable to the inhabitants: but no private 
charity, however respectable, can be equal to the task of a general 
diffusion of education, and the only proper plan is a provision by 
law for parish schools. These, if conducted on the plan of Bell, 
or of Lancaster, will perhaps be sufficient in the number of one in 
each country parish; while, on the method formerly pursued, two 
schools in a parish would frequently be necessary. Whatever be 
the course adopted, Mr. Dewar is confident that no general suc- 
cess will be attained without procuring teachers who understand 
the native language; and he has no doubt that such persons may 
be found in adequate number in the north and west of Scotland. 
No pains, he says, should be spared to amend the degraded state 
of the catholic peasantry, who are now so sunken in humiliation as 
not to account it dishonourable to beg; and it is no unusual thing 
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things. A knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic may be 
attained in the juvenile years of the mechanic, and should by all 
means be his object before he takes the step of devoting himself 
to an uninstructive occupation. 

As early as the reign of James I. free schools were erected in 
several of the large towns in Ireland, and have since been ex- 
tended to different parts of the country. 





“ It appears, from a late report of the commissioners of the board 
of education in Ireland, that their number is greater than might have 
been supposed. Of 1,122 benefices, returns have been made to the 
commissioners from 736 of these: by which it is shown, that in this 
number of benefices there are 549 schools, at which 23,000 children 
receive instruction. The course of instruction comprises reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The schools are open to children of all re- 
ligious persuasions; who, for the most part, pay for their education 
at rates which vary from two shillings and sixpence to five shillings 
and fourpence, and even as high as eleven shillings a quarter. It 
appears from the report, that there is a great want of proper school- 
masters and school-houses; and that religious prejudices, more parti- 
cularly in the south and west, have operated against the attendance 
on the schools. In the parish of Ballesidare, diocess of Killala, there 
seems to be a general determination on the part of the Roman catho- 
fics not to send their children to protestant schools, and vice versa. 
But ‘ from the general returns from all the diocesses, it is evident 
that a large proportion of the children attending the parish schools, 
throughout Ireland, are of the Roman catholic religion.’ ‘ The 
commissioners acknowledge that though a school similar to those 
which already exist were established in every parish in Ireland, it 
would be perfectly inadequate to the instruction of the Irish poor.’— 
* No funds, however great, or the best considered establishment, can 
substantially carry into effect either any improvement in the parish 
schools, or any general system of instruction of the lower orders of 
the community, until the want of persons duly qualified to undertake 
the education of the lower classes be remedied, and till some institu- 
tion be formed to prepare persons for that important office.’ 

“It should be recollected, then, that in Ireland there are no legal 
establishments similar to the parochial schools of Scotland: what 
the commissioners call parish schools, are those in which the teacher 
receives the principal part of his salary either from the recent or re- 
mote endowments of government. 

“ ‘Those schools that are called protestant charter-schools in Ire- 
land, are far from being adapted for popular instruction. Great sums 
are annually expended for their support, whilst their utility is ex- 
tremely limited. This arises, partly from the narrow principle of 
confining them to protestants, or to the children of such Roman catho- 
lics as allow their offspring to be educated in the reformed religion; 
and partly from the circumstance of their being boarding schools. A 
general system of education, to make it useful, must be conducted on 
the most popular plan. 
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DEWAR ON THE IRISH CHARACTER, Kc. AGT 


“Tn these protestant charter-schools ‘the children are too much 
at the mercy of the masters and mistresses; and too little judgment 
js shown in the selection of the persons who are invested with the 
important trust of educating these children. The consequences are 
such as might naturally be expected; frequently gross inattention, or 
worse, with respect to the cleanliness, the diet, and apparel of the 
children, as well as to their morals, and progress in industry. Hence, 
it too frequently comes to pass, that when the charter-school chil- 
dren are taken as apprentices, to be trained up as domestic servants, 
or instructed in manufactures, they commonly prove slothful, dirty, 
and vitious,’ ” 


The great defect in the plan hitherto followed is the total want 
of teachers who are acquainted with the native language of the Irish. 
It is quite natural that the dissatisfaction engendered by oppression 
among the people should be transferred, in some degree, to the 
English language, and to English schools. Instruction in this strange 
tongue fiatters no prejudice, and awakens no feeling of patriotism : 
while their priests, on the other hand, address them in the language 
of their fathers, which is endeared to them by many circumstances. 
Moreover, the children, understanding in general only a few words 
of English, find it very far from easy to comprehend the instruc- 
tion of their masters. With regard to the difficulty of procuring 
proper teachers, about which so much has been said, nothing of 
that kind has been experienced in Scotland, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge having as many as they require, at the 
moderate allowance of 15/. a year. To such persons, a salary of 
25l. a year, with a house and trifling school fees, would prove an 
adequate inducement to undertake the task of teaching in Ireland; 
and from the similarity of Gaelic to Irish, these teachers would, in 
the course of a few months after their arrival, acquire a complete 
facility in instructing the children of the catholic peasantry. ‘This 
plan has been partly adopted by the Hibernian society, who sup- 
port between thirty and forty schools ; and the Highland teachers 
prove, it is said, very acceptable to the inhabitants: but no private 
charity, however respectable, can be equal to the task of a general 
diffusion of education, and the only proper plan is a provision by 
law for parish schools. These, if conducted on the plan of Bell, 
or of Lancaster, will perhaps be sufficient in the number of one in 
each country parish; while, on the method formerly pursued, two 
schools in a parish would frequently be necessary. Whatever be 
the course adopted, Mr. Dewar is confident that no general suc- 
cess will be attained without procuring teachers who understand 
the native language; and he has no doubt that such persons may 
be found in adequate number in the north and west of Scotland. 
No pains, he says, should be spared to amend the degraded state 
of the catholic peasantry, who are now so sunken in humiliation ag 
not to account it dishonourable to beg; and it is no unusual thing 
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for cottagers, after having planted their potatoes, to leave home on 
a begging excursion, and continue their tour till harvest. 

Having completed our abstract of Mr. Dewar’s observations, we 
must fulfil the less pleasing task of animadverting on his style. It 
often falls to our lot to regret the obstacles which are thrown by 
authors in the way of their own popularity, by neglecting to digest 
and arrange their composition ; and the measure of our disappoint- 
ment is doubled when the value of the matter, as in the present 
case, is such as to possess a considerable claim on the public atten- 
tion. Mr. Dewar is probably a young anthor ; his name being un- 
known to us in the list of literary labourers, and his composition 
bearing evident marks of an unpractised hand. Like many other 
writers, he seems to have taken up the pen, full of warmth for his 
cause, and of arguments in its behalf, but with no clear conception 
of the course in which these arguments should be presented to his 
readers. He appears accordingly to have written straight forwards ; 
and to have gone to press without being aware how much he would 
have gained by a revision, or rather recomposition of his materials. 
‘The author who expects extensive circulation or permanent favour 
for his work, must arm himself with a very different disposition, and 
have no scruple in cutting down, with merciless severity, the first 
effusions of a warmed imagination. It is not enough to possess an 
ardent zeal, or evena store of ideas on the subjecton which he writes; 
ihat zeal should be chastened, and those ideas be meditated, correct- 
ed, and arranged, before they are subimilted to the tribunal of the 
public. The chief fault of Mr. Dewar consists in want of compression. 
We have heard it stated as the practice of a veteran analyzer of 
the principles of law, that he marked in his manuscript each new 
idea by an arithmetical figure ; excluding with rigid scrupulosity, 
as a useless accumulation of words, all expressions which failed 
to come under his conception of new thoughts or new illustrations. 
What an extraordinary deduction in the bulk of volumes would be 
accomplished by a practical application of this severe edict! Flow 
many examples would it afford to Mr. Dewar, that the idea intro- 
duced in one paragraph had been repeated with no change, but 
that of words, in the next; and that it reappeared a third time, at 
no great distance, in a succeeding chapter. In the case of this 
publication, indeed, the printer appears to have been in as vehe- 
ment haste as the author. Not only do we find an acknowledged 
irregularity in the enumeration of the pages, the numbers begir 
ning afresh in the middle of the book, but, in the words serving to 
connect different pages, anomalies occur which are not usual among 
our typographers. Mr. D. promises an additional work on the 
Poetry, Customs, and Superstitions of the Native Irish ; to which 
we shall willingly direct our attention, in the hope of finding proofs 
of the same liberality which does honour to the present perform- 
ance, without equal cause of animadversion on the score of coll: 
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Hours of Idleness: A Series of Poems, Original and Trans- 
lated. By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Minor. 8vo. pp- 
200. 


{The dispute between Lord Byron and the Edinburgh reviewers has made greaf 
noise in the literary world. His caustic retaliation on those writers has gone 
through two American editions ; but the following review, which was the original 
provocation, has never, we believe, been republished in this country.] 


THE poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which neither 
gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not reccllect to 
have seen a quantity of verse with so few deviations in either 
direction from that exact standard. His effusions are spread 
over a dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level 
than if they were so much stagnant water. As an extenuation of 
this offence, the noble author is peculiarly forward in pleading 
minority. We have it in the title page, and on the very back of 
the volume ; it follows his name like a favourite part of his style. 
Much stress is laid upon it in the preface, and the poems are con- 
nected with this general statement of his case, by particular dates, 
substantiating the age at which each was written. Now, the law 
upon the point of minority, we hold to be perfectly clear. It is 
a plea available only to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as 
a supplementary ground of action. ‘Thus, if any suit could be 
brought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling him 
to put into court a certain quantity of poetry, and if judgment 
were given against him, it is highly probable that an exception 
would be taken, were he to deliver for poetry the contents of this 
volume. To this he might plead minority; but as he now makes 
voluntary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
ground, for the price in good current praise, should the goods be 
unmarketable. This is our view of the law on the point, and we 
dare to say so will it be ruled. Perhaps, however, in reality, all 
that he tells us about his youth, is rather with a view to increase 
our wonder than to soften our censures. He possibly means to say 
“See how a minor can write! This poem was actually composed 
by a young man of eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen!’ 
But, alas, we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, and Pope 
at twelve; and so far from hearing, with any degree of surprise, 
that very poor verses were written by a youth from his leaving 
school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really believe this to 
be the most common of all occurrences; that it happens in the 
life of nine men in ten who are educated in England; and hat 
the tenth man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege our author rather brings forward in 
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order to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude frequently 
to his family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, sometimes in 
notes; and while giving up his claim on the score of rank, he takes 
care to remember us of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that when a noble- 
man appears as an author, his merit should be handsomely ac- 
knowledged. In truth, it is this consideration only that induces 
us fo give Lord Byron’s poems a place in our review, beside our 
desire to counsel him that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and 
turn his talents, which are considerable, and his opportunities, 
which are great, to better account. 

With this view we must -beg leave seriously to assure him, that 
the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accompanied 
hy the presence of a certain number of feet ; nay, although (which 
does not always happen) those feet should scan regularly, and 
have been all counted accurately upon the fingers—is not the whole 
art of poetry. We would entreat him to believe that a certain 
portion of liveliness, somewhat of fancy, is necessary to consti- 
tute a poem; and that a poem, in the present day, to be read, 
must contain at least one thought, either in a little degree differ- 
ent from the ideas of former writers, or differently expressed. 
We put it to his candour, whether there is any thing so deserving 
the name of poetry in verses like the following, written in 1806, 
and whether, if a youth of eighteen could say any thing so unin- 
teresting to his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should publish it. 





** Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory, and you. 


“ Though a tear dim his eye, at this sad separation, 
Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret: 
Far distant he goes with the same emulation; 
‘The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


- That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish, 
He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your renown; 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish; 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.” P. 3, 


Now we positively do assert, that there is nothing better than 
these stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor’s volume. 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the 
greatest poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he must 
have had occasion to see at his writing master’s). are odious.— 
firay’s Ode on Eton College should really have kept out the ten 
hobbling stanzas “on a distant view of the village and school of 
Harrow.” 
3 
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LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 471 


“ Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me, your ne’er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied.” P. 4. 


In like manner, the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, “ Ona Tear,” 
might have warned the noble author off those premises, and spared 
as a Whole dozen such stanzas as the following. 


“* Mild Charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion wil! melt, 
W here this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffus’d in a Tear. 


*“ The man doom’d to sail, 
With the blast of the gale, 
Througk billows Atlantic to steer, 
As he bends o’er the wave, 
Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright witha Tear.” P. 11. 


And so of instances in which former poets had failed. ‘Thus, we 
do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during his non- 
age, Adrian’s Address to his Soul, when Pope succeeded so indif- 
ferently in the attempt. If our readers, however, are of another 
spinion, they may look at it. 


“ Ah! gentle, fleeting, wav’ring sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay! 
To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou, now, wing thy distant flight? 
No more, with wonted humour gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn.” P. 72. 


However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imita- 
tions are great favourites with Lord Byron. We have them of all 
kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian; and, viewing them as school ex- 
ercises, they may pass. Only, why print them after they have 
had their day and served their turn? And why call the thing in 
p. 79. a translation, where two words (5: ay”) of the original are 
expanded into four lines, and the other thing in p. 81. where 
écownliois 08 § gaisy is rendered by means of six hobbling verses? As 
lo his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good judges ; being, in truth, 
so moderately skilled in that species of composition, that we should, 
in all probability, be criticising some bit of the genuine Macpher- 
son itself, were we to express our opinion of Lord Byron’s rhap- 
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sodies. Jf, then, the following beginning of a “ Song of Bards,”’ is 
by his lordship, we venture to object to it, as far as we can com- 
prehend it. ‘“ What form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark 
chost gleams on the red stream of tempests? His voice rolls on 
the thunder ; ’tis Orla, the brown chief of Otihona. He was,” 
&c. After detaining this “ brown chief” some time, the bards 
La Oe conclude by giving him their advice to “raise his fair locks ;” 
a eee then to “spread them on the arch of the rainbow ;” and “ to smile 
eB a through the tears of the storm.” Of this kind of thing there are 
no less than nine pages; and we can so far venture an opinion in 
their favour, that they look very like Macpherson ; and we are 
positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists ; but they should 
“use it as not abusing it;” and particularly one who piques hi. 
self (though indeed at the ripe age of nineteen) of being “ an infan' 
bard” —(“'The artless Helicon I boast is youth ;’”)—should either 
not know, or should seem not to know, so much about his own 
ancestry. Besides a poem above cited on the family seat of the 
Byrons, we have another of eleven pages, on the selfsame subject, 
introduced with an apology, “he certainly had no intention o! 
i inserting it;” but really, “the particular request of some friends, 
. &e. Ke. It concludes with five stanzas on himself, ‘*the last and 
ae youngest of a noble line.” There is a good deal also about his 
ist maternal ancestors, in a poem on Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where 
| he spent part of his youth, and might have learnt that pibroch is 
not a bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume to 
ee immortalize his employments at school and college, we cannot pos- 
4 sibly dismiss it without presenting the reader with a specimen 0: 































these ingenious effusions. In an ode with a Greek motto, called 
Granta, we have the following magnificent stanzas. 


“ There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes, 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp, 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 


Wye) Who reads false quantities in Sele, 

Tee Or puzzles o’er the deep triangle ; 
eva Deprived of many a wholesome meal, 
In barbarous Latin doom’d to wrangle. 





‘* Renouncing ev'ry pleasing page, 
From authors of historic use; 
Preferring to the letter’d sage, 
The square of the bypothenuse. 
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LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 4 


‘* Sull harmless are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compar’d with other recreations, 
W hich bring together the imprudent.” 


P. 123, 124, 125. 


We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college psalmody 
as is contained in the following Attic stanzas. 


“* Our choir would scareely be excus’d, 
Even as a band of raw beginners; 

All mercy, now, must be refus’d 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


“If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads s ing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended; 
In furious mood, he w ould héve tore ’em.” 


P. 126, 127. 


But whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and be 
content ; ioe they are the last we shall ever have from him. He 
is at beef, he says, but an intruder into the groves of Parnassus; he 
never lived in a garret, like thoroughbred poets; and “ though he 
once roved a careless mountaineer in the Highlands of Scotland,” 
he has not of late enjoyed this advantage. Moreov er, he expects 
no profit from his public ‘ation ; and whether it succeeds or not, © it 
is highly improbabie, from his situation and pursuits herecfter, 
that he should again condescen¢ i to become an author. ‘T Mherefore, 
let us take what we get and be thankful. . What right have we poor 
devils to be nice? We are well off to have got so much from a 
man of this lord’s station, who does not live in a garret, but “ has 
the sway” of Newste: ad Abbey. Again, we say, let us be thank- 
ful; and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor look the 
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Quinti Smyrneet Posthomericum Libri XIV. 





{ We understand that an American gentleman, who has already given proof of fair 
| 4 literary talent, proposes to give a translation into English blank verse, of the poem 
wet! i) of Quintus Calaber. As this curious work, though possessing celdority among the 
ee learned, is but little known in this country, we subjoin the following extracts, 
explaining its nature and character, from the British Review. ] 








Tue argument of Quintus Smyrneus is sufficiently indicated 
by the title of Posthomerica, which his poem usually bears. He 
seems to have regarded the [liad of Homer (we may be allowed 
to conjecture) as a detached fragment of the Trojan story, which 
he probably considered as executed with spirit and genius; but 
regretted that so noble a composition should be brought, as he 
conceived, to no regular and perfect conclusion. He therefore 
resolved to perform the same service for it, which at a subsequent 
period was undertaken by Mapheus Vegius, with similar views, 
for the Aineid. This supposition is at least suggested by the form 
of his work, which takes up the incidents of the Trojan war a! 
the conclusion of the Iliad, and pursues them in a regular narre- 
ime tive to the capture of the city, and the departure of the Grecian 
| fleet. If such were the design of the poet, it is evident that he 
had little comprehension of the nature of epic unity, and little per- 
ception of that excellence of plan which distinguishes the Wiad, 
and is not one of the least remarkable circumstances of that ex- 
traordinary composition. 

As the poem of Quintus has been little read, a brief account of 
the incidents which it comprises will not be useless, especially as 
they possess a cluse connexion with an important and curious sub- 
ject of Greek literary history. The work consists of fourteen 
books. ‘The business of the poem occupies about thirty-two days, 
independently of a few scattered pages which contain no distinc! 
calculation of time; so that the interval which it supposes to have 
elasped between the concluding events of the Iliad, and the catas- 
trophe of the Trojan war, consists of about forty days. The fol- 
lowing are the principal events. 

A few days after the performance of the funeral rites of Hector, 
the Amazon Penthesilea, with a train of her attendants, arrives to 
the aid of the Trojans, and having signalized her valour, falls, in 
a combat with Achilles. ‘Thersites reviles Achilles for his expres 
qi sions of regret at the fate of Penthesilea, and is slain by him. 
By This occasions a contention between Diomede and Achilles, which 
i is appeased by the intervention of the Greeks. The Trojans, 
1 Gi reduced to despondency by their successive defeats, summon 2 
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QUINTI SMYRNAI POSTHOMERICORUM LIBRI. 47> 


council to deliberate concerning the affairs. Memnon, the son of 
Aurora, arrives with a band of A®thiopians, and on the following 
day contends with Achilles, and is slain. The principal event of 
the subsequent battle is the death of Achilles, who is wounded in 
the heel by Apollo. Funeral games are performed in honour of 
the hero, and his arms are proposed as the reward of superior 
merit. ‘The competitors are Ajax and Ulysses, who plead their 
cause before a singular tribunal of judges, an assembly of the 'Tro- 
jan captives. The award is given in favour of Ulysses. The dise 
appointment of Ajax is converted into madness, and in this distem- 
per of his imagination, he assails the flocks of the Greeks, sup- 
posing that he is inflicting vengeance on his enemies, especially the 
Atride and Ulysses, and finally falls by his own hand. 

It is observable, that Quintus on various occasions imitates, with 
a servile closeness, the remarkable incidents of the Iliad. As in 
the second book of that poem, Agamemnon, after the secession of 
Achilles, thinks it prudent to make an experiment of the disposi- 
tion of the Greeks; so Menelaus is here represented as addressing 
the army with a feigned speech, exhorting them to desist from the 
calamitous and hopeless enterprise in which they were engaged. 
Calchas, who maintains the same office in Quintus as in Homer, 
exhorts the Greeks to seek the aid of Neoptolemus, the son of 
Achilles, and they send an embassy io Scyros for that purpose. 
In the mean time a third auxiliary, Eurypylus, a descendant of 
Hercules, arrives at Troy with an army of Mysians, and the for- 
tune of war is turned against the Greeks, who (in conformity again 
with Homer) are driven to their ships, to which the victorious 
Trojans threaten to set fire. Ulysses and Diomede return from 
Scyros, bringing with them Neoptolemus to the Greciancamp. In 
the battle which ensues, Eurypylus is slain by Neoptolemus. Phi- 
loctetes, who had been abandoned in the island of Lemnos by the 
Greeks, is prevailed on by Diomede and Ulysses to join the camp, 
and his wound is healed by the sons of isculapius. Paris, being 
wounded by the arrows of Philoctetes, is destined by the fates to 
he saved only by the intervention of (Enone, whom he had de- 
serted. She refuses her aid, and the destination of the fates is 
fulfilled in his death. CEnone, relenting too late, throws herself 
in despair upon his funeral pile, and is consumed. The Greeks 
make an assault upon the city, but are repelled by the valour of 
fEneas. Calchas and Ulysses suggest the stratagem of the wooden 
horse, which Minerva inspires, and assists Epeus to construct. 
At this passage of the poem a combat of the gods intervenes, evi- 
dently imitated from Homer, and not deficient in spirit. The poet 
proceeds fo relate the ¢2parture of the Greeks for Tenedos, the 
frand of Sinon, the fate of Laocoén, told somewhat differently 
from the description of the same event in Virgil, the joy of the 
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Trojans at their supposed deliverance, their fatal insecurity, and 
the devastation of the city. The shade of Achilles appears to 
his son, demanding the sacrifice of Polyxena, which is yielded to 
him. ‘The captives are divided, and the fleet departs. On the 
return, Ajax, the Locrian, perishes by shipwreck, in a tempest 
raised by Minerva, tn revenge for the violation of her temple. 

{t is not easy to ascertain with any considerable degree of accu- 
racy the age of the poem, the chief incidents of which we have 
here briefly described. 

The first indication of time may be derived from the style. The 
seneral character of the language does not resemble that of the 
pure and flourishing ages of Greek poetry. It has a scholastic 
air, which seems to refer it to the age of imitators; it 1s eften 
loaded with useless epithets, and mterspersed with fragments of 
Homeric diction, not always apily introduced; the sentiments and 
lescriptions are usually trivial, ie expression of them often pomp- 
ous and inflated. Rhodomannus thinks that the language of 
Quintus bears a considerable resemblance to that of Coluthus, 
Tryphiodorus, Museus, and Nonaus, a class of recent writers, who 
may be termed the grammatical poets; and who seem, in general, 
io have flourished about the fourth or fifth century after the 
christian era. 

Some marks of time may also be deduced from allusions and 
descriptions which occur in the poem. That it was written after 
the Reman power had risen te a great height, is apparent from the 
prophecy putinto the mouth of Calchas, which describes the future 
dominien of the posterity of Atneas, seated on the banks of the 
Liber, and extending their empire to the utmost limits of the east 
and west. 

A. simile which describes the games of the circus, and the com- 
bats with beasts, peculiar to the customs of the Romans, affords 
another general ground of conjecture respecting the age of the 
poem. ‘The term ava, which is employed in this description, is 
that by which the Greeks were accustomed to denote the Roman 
emperors; and there can be little doubt, from this’circumstance, 
iat Quintus flourished under the inperial deuinion. 

‘Yo these evidences it may be added, that Quintus is quoted and 
meniioned only by authors of a late age, and rarely indeed by 
them. [tis the opinion of M. ‘'ychsen, that he probably flou- 
rished about the time of the Emperor Julian. Larlier than this, 
from his style, and the general analogy of the Greek literary his- 
tory, he cannot well be placed. 

‘The personal history of the author is involved in still greater 
obscurity than the period of time in which he flourished. The 
few grammarians by whom he is cited simply call him Quintus, 
which is also his appellation in the most ancient manuscripts, with- 
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out the epithet of Calaber, added in the Aldine and subsequent 
editions, and by common usage attached to his name. For this 
title no better reason is given than thata manuscript of his work, till 
then unknown, was discovered by Cardinal Bessarion at Otranto, 
a town of Calabria. To this supposition the editors of the Jour- 
nal des Sgavans have objected, that Otranto is not situated in 
Calabria, but in Apulia. ‘Tt i is, howev er, by many geographers of 
reputation, assigned to the former province, and was, in faet, situ- 
ated within its ancient limits. 
The poet himself, in a single place, has left us a sufficiently 
clear intimation of his country. The passage is addgessed to the 
MUSES. : 
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v oi GUD! mepnia xaracx{Sre “Ye: Toukox, 
“a iy bard gs We ta He na VéLLOYT, 
0} s tocoy “Bou tMesFey v Bodwyros duotcai, 
*A driv tA eso DY, eh Sep /e dvd xhirep, 


ovpes UTE Al NY x9 fC arte QD, ve py? uwodi moAhi. 


xii. S08. 


As these words leave little doubt respecting the country of the 
poet, the appellaiion of Smyrnzus, expressive of the place of his 
birth or residence, has been of late more usually added to his 
name than the former, but erroneous, title of Calaber. The 
meaning of the passage has, however, been differently expounded 
by critics. Some learned men have constructed a fanciful hypo- 
thesis for the’ allegorical interpretation of it, and have imagined 
that, under the figure of a shepherd attending his flock, the poet 
meant to allude to his own profession, which they suppose to have 
been that of a grammarian, or instructor of youth. ‘“ Quid enim 
aliud,” says Rhodomannus, the best of the commentators on 
Quintus, “ per musarum hortum et oves, preter quam scholam, et 
discipulos in ea doctrine et eloquentie studiis addictos intel igi 
existimemus 2?” ‘This notion, besides the utter uncertainty of all 
such allegorical hypotheses, appears to be sufficiently refuted by 
the age which the poet ascribes to hims elf while en aged in this 
pastoral occupation, and which seems scarcely consistent with that 
celebrity in his scholastic profession w hich ‘the advocates of this 
interpretation suppose him to have attained. ‘The passage is, 
therefore, to be liferaily understood; and it is possible, as Bayle 
conjectures, that the writer int tended to allude to the poetic al fic- 
tion of Hesiod, who represented himself as visited by the inspira- 
tion of the muses while feeding his sheep in Helicon. ‘The sole 
conclusion of fact which can be deduced from it is, that the poet 
was a native, or an early resident, of Smyrna, or its vicinity. 

We must, therefore, be content with the scanty information 
which time has spared, that there flourished at Smyrna in some 
recent, but not very certain age, a poet named Quintus, of whom 
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history has transmitted no other knowledge, and of whom the 
work before us seems to be the only remaining monument. 

With respect to the merit of this poem, we have already inti- 
mated that our opinion of it is by no means so exalted as that of 
those critics who have represented it as little inferior to the im- 
mortal work of which it professes to be the continuation. In the 
invention of circumstances and arrangement of incidents, it is not 
entitled to any distinguished praise. There was probably, in- 
deed, but little demand in this respect on the invention of the poet, 
we Hh his subject having been largely treated, in the same order, by pre- 
re ie ceding writers. No skill of epic arrangement has been practised 
Leer by him, unless we may refer to this head a species of artifice, 

yEaEe i which, in imitation of Homer, he has adopted, of making the ex- 
He ploits of different heroes in succession the principal objects of his 
thy narrative, and thus concentrating and varying the interest. In 
the characters we find little of that strength and discrimination 
which distinguish those of the Iliad. A general poverty and 
q triteness of sentiment and description pervade the work, very dif- 
Bie a ferent from the richness, spirit, and originality of Homer. The 
| similes are abundant; many of them are mean and coarse, although 
| some appear not deficient either in propricty or invention. ‘The 
chief merit of the poem appears to us to consist in the free and 
copious use which the writer possesses of the diction of Homer. 
He is styled, however, by Rhodomannus, Lliados continuator, 
Homeri similimus, and poeta longe prestantissimus ; while ano- 
ther of his editors observes, adeo verbosus est Quintus, ut »s: 
otiosa et superfiua toilas, pars tertia fere operi decedet. 
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NO'TICES OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS - 


OF 


WILLIAM CLIFTON. 


W1.1am Currron was the son of a wealthy mechanic of Phila- 
delphia, and was born in that city in 1772. 

From infancy his health was feeble and precarious, and like most 
weakly children, particularly those who have a constitutional ten- 
dency to consumption, he displayed a premature vivacity and 
quickness of mind. His parents were of the stricter order of 
quakers, and he was brought up in the manners and principles of 
that sect. He was not educated with a view to any particular pro- 
fession, but from very early youth discovered a strong attachment 
to elegant literature, and an ardent curiosity for every kind of liberal 
knowledge. At the age of nineteen, the rupture of a blood-vessel 
rendered his constitution so exceedingly infirm, as in a very great 
degree to disqualify him from mixing in the turmoil of the world, 
and altogether to debar him from any of the regular pursuits of 
business, or of professional life. From that period he continued to 
reside in his father’s family, assiduously employed, though with 
frequent interruptions from disease and debility, in literary studies 
and the general cultivation of his mind. Endowed by nature with 
quick sensibility and a lively fancy, and left without direction or 
control to follow the bent of his own genius, he soon became en- 
tirely devoted to the pursuits of imagination and taste; and the 
sludy and occasional imitation of the great masters of poetry and 
eloquence, were for several years his “life’s employment and his 
leisure’s charm.” 
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As he advanced to manhood, he gradually relinquished the 
quaker dress and manners, and applied himself with much success 
to the acquirement of many of those politer arts and accomplish- 
ments which are carefully excluded from the simple and primi- 
tive system of education of the society of Friends. He is said to 
have particularly excelled in music and drawing. He was also 
much attached to the sports of the field, and was peculiarly accom- 
plished in all the arts of the sportsman. 

Mr. Clifton mixed little in general society, but confined himself 
chiefly to a small circle of literary friends. In that period of vio- 
lent political animosity which succeeded Mr. Jay’s treaty with 
Great Britain, he, with most of his friends, zealously supported the 
measures of the administration. ‘The gross and vulgar ignorance 
of some local demagogues excited at once his contempt and indig- 
nation, and in several newspaper and other fugitive publications, 
both ia prose and verse, he lavished much brilliant and sprightly 
satire upon some of the vilest and most ebscure instruments of 
party violence. ‘The subjects were unworthy of his powers; he 
should have disdained to “drop his sword on wretched kerns.” 

Sometimes, however, his talents were directed towards objects 
of more general and permanent interest. In an unfinished poem, 
entitled “‘The Chimeriad,” he seems to have surveyed the topics 
of political controversy in a more philosophical as well as more 
poetical poiat of view, and so far as he had advanced in it, had 
avoided all gross personal invective and allusion. 

When Mr. Gifford’s “ Baviad and Meviad” was reprinted in 
ihis country, Mr. Ciifton introduced the American edition with a 
poetical epistle to the author, in which much of elegant eulogy, 
noetical thought, and correct seniiment is conveyed in forcible 
language, and splendid and highly finished versification, These, 
however, were but the early blossoms of genius, beautiful and fra- 
erant indeed, but of little real value, except from the promise 
which they afforded of the rich fruits of riper age. 

His mind now seemed rapidly maturing, his command of versi- 
fication and of language had become more exiensive, and his friends 
looked to him with well grounded confidence for some larger work, 
which might elevate the literary character of ihe nation, and prove 

‘ruth of his own assertion, that 
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beneath our shifting skiés, 
Where fancy sickens, and where genius dies ; 
Where few and feeble are the muse’s strains, 


And no fine fancy riots in the veins ; 
There still are found A FEW to whom belong 
The fire of virtue and the soul of song.” 


But in the midst of ali these hopes and expectations, those con- 
sumptive complaints with which he had long been threatened, as- 
sumed a more determinate form. After struggling for a short time 
with the disease, he died in December, 1799, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. 

His poems, which are, as has been already intimated, chiefly 
occasional, were collected and published in one small volume,12mo, 
New-York, 1800. A very small edition was printed; the form 
was inelegant and uninviting; the subjects are generally of local or 
temporary interest; the period at which it was published was not 
very auspicious to literature, and from these and other causes, the 
book is now scarcely known among the readers of poetry. Although 
the volume, considered as a whole, is undoubtedly rather ef high 
promise than of great performance, yet it contains, I think, many 
passages of singular beauty, and fully proves, that the mind of the 
author was rapidly advancing “ to further ends more excellent.” In 
the poems written in the earlier part of his short literary life, parti- 
cularly a local satire entitled “ The Group,” he appears to have 
formed his taste altogether upon the political and controversial 
poetry of Dryden, and displays much of his vigour, and too often 
nota little of his coarseness. Either from impatience of the Jabour 
of critical revision, or from his imperfect command of the diction 
and mechanical part of poetical composition, his thoughts are often 
expressed in a manner crowded and indistinct, so that the reader 
is frequently puzzled by a sort of enigmatical obscurity. In his 
efforts at compression he often contents himself with elliptical 
phrases, which leave the sense in doubt. _In struggling to attain 
energy, he is betrayed sometimes into strained, and sometimes into 
gross expressions. 

From these causes he is frequently, as has been observed 
of some of the old English poets, “ hard of conceit and harsh of 
style.” Butall these are the natural faults of a young poet whe 

Von. TL. Nem Series. 6} 
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thinks for himself, and is not content to express trite ideas and 
traditionary images in that ordinary and common-place language of 
poetry, which bas been chimed over and over to different tunes, 
till at length the manufacture of verses has become as mechanical as 
ihe turning of a hand organ. Dryden, in speaking of one of the 
fathers of English verse, has some lines which are singularly appli- 
cable to the earlier poetry of Clifton. 


“ early ripe! to thy abundant store 

What could advancing age have added more ? 
It might (what nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue ; 
But satire needs not that, and wit will shine 
‘Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line.” 


But in his later poems this mist of obscurity seems rapidl) 
clearing away. ‘The epistle to Mr. Gifford, which appears to be 
ihe only piece in the collection which had undergone any very 


scrupulous revision, for spirit and animation, for rich luxuriance off 
poetical ornament and diction, for vigorous condensation of bril-| 


jiant thought and happy boldness of phrase, as well as for purity 
and richness of versification, may be fairly placed in competition 
with any of the satiric poetry of the age. 

This poem, having been originally published anonymously in the 
first American edition of Mr. Gifford’s poems, and afterwards re- 
printed in several fugitive publications, is better known than any 
other of Mr. Clifton’s productions, and has been read and admired 
by many to whom the name of the author is probably altogether un- 
known. ‘The following similes are selected, not for their peculiar 
beauty, for the whole poem is of a very uniform and sustained ex- 
cellence, but as a fair specimen of its general style and manner. 

Atter describing the severe intellectual discipline by which the 
ancient scholars were formed, when 


Patience and perseverance, care and pain, 

Alone the steep, the rough ascent could gain, 

None but the great the sun-clad summit found; 

‘The weak were baffled while the strong were crown’d. 
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and placing it in vivid contrast with the mushroom precocity, with 
which authors now spring up, he adds, 


“So the sage oak, to nature’s mandate true, 
Advane’d but slow, and strengthen’d as it grew ! 
But when at length (full many a season o'er) 

Its virile head, in pride, aloft it bore ; 

When steadfast were its roots, and sound its heart, 
it bade defiance to the insect’s art, | 

And, storm and time resisting, stiJl remains 

The neverdying glory of the plains. 


“ Then, if some thoughtless Bavius dared appear, 
Short was his date, and limited his sphere; 

He could but please the changeling mob a day, 
‘Then, like his noxious labours, pass away : 

So, near a forest tall, some worthless flower 
Enjoys the triumph of its gaudy hour, 

scatters its little poison through the skies, 

Then droops its empty, hated head, and dies.” 


As the other pieces in this collection are very little known, most 


jof my readers will probably be gratified by a selection of afew of 


his happier effusions ; and although these and some other pasages 
of equal excellence stand in very bold relief among many careless 
and inferior verses which accompany them, they will yet, I trust, 
be sufficient to show us how much of poetical talent and taste was 
lost to the world by the untimely death of this young poet, who, 
haply, had he survived, might, under more favourable auspices, 
have proved the American Dryden. 

In the Chimeriad, the genius of false philosophy is personified 
with much spirit and boldness of imagination under the character of 
the witch Chimeria. The following passage is brilliant in fancy and 
uch in thought, though in some of the lines the idea is not brought 


out with sufficient distinctness, and the expression is occasionally 
harsh and obscure. 


“In times of old, ere yet the sacred page 
Display’d its treasures to a graceless age, 
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When from his fields and flocks first urg’d to roam 
Man found in crowded towns a restless home; 
The witch Chimeria into being came, 

Her sire Ambition, Discontent her damm, 
Exulting passions hail’d the monstrous birth, 
And qhoral demons stalk’d the frighted earth, 
Mysterious, wild, aspirant, fierce, and bold; 
No art could tame her, and no mandate hold; 
Change was her dear delight; her eye of fire 
Forever burnt with uncontroll’d desire ; 
With maniac flight, through pathless skies pursu’d, 
Some vision painted on the filmy scud. 

The heavenly impulse which decreed the fane 
Of social compact to protect the plain, 

its various grades from capital to base, 

W hich gave the building all its strength and grace, 
Content and comfort shelter'd by its shade, 
From the proud palace to the cot display’d, 
Obtain’d not her regard ; her roving mind 
Left meek content, and order far behind. 

Too light to study, and too dull to sean, 

‘The temper, state and faculties of man, 

Full of herself, she soar’d aloft to prove, 

The joys which float in endless change above ; 
And saw obedient to her mad command, 
Tncongruous nothings into chaos plann’d. 

She saw her empire form’d, and day by day, 
Saw systems spring to light and pass away; 
Saw idiots dazzled with her tinsel zone, 

And genius sometimes sporting round her throne; 
There Plato walk’d his academic round, 

And there his shadowy prototypes were found; 
His spectre cave he pompously display’d, 
Talk’d of a world, cof endless essence made, 
Pour’d forth of eloquence an airy storm, 

And lick’d his cub republic into form. =” 
There too the Stagyrite, with plastic hand, 
Fill’d with new shapes her metaphysic land, 
And the proud stoic sought her dedal train, 
To writhe in transports of delicious pain, 
While Epicurus press’d the breeze, to kiss 

Elis fow’ry visions bright with golden bliss, 
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And pass’d on banks of bad delight the day, 
Free as the gods, and overjoy’d as they.” 


{t is doubtless remembered that the adjustment of differences 
vith France, in 1799, whatever may now be thought of the policy 
of the measure, was at the time received with great disgust by 
many generous spirits to whom the honour of then™country was 
dearer than its immediate interests. Among this number was 
Mr. Clifton. The following lines, alluding to that event, contain a 
very fine burst of poetical indignation. The simile, “So Satan,” 
&c. will probably recall to the memory some celebrated couplets 
in Otway’s Orphan, which it strongly resembles in spirit and flow 
of versification. The bitter smile of angry contempt which the 
poet assumes in the last lines, their mixture of sprightly sarcasm, 
and lofty indignation, are in the very spirit of Juvenal. 


‘‘Infatuate men, ah! what avails your Joasi, 
Your rising navy, and your guarded coast, 
Your hosts of patriot youth, in arms array’ d;— 
Tis all the wretched shadow of a shade. 

For soon the spoiler comes, ‘ with wanton wiles, 
With quips, and cranks, and nods, and wreathed smiles.’ 
Disarms your vengeance, stays the lifted blow, 
And lays your freedom and your honour low. 
So the poor girl whose bold seducer flies, 
With steps too rude to seize the virgin prize, 
Frowns on the wretch who dard invade her charms, 
And all her injur'd feelings rush to arms: 

But soon return’d, he drops an artful tear, 

And pours his plaintive sorrows in her ear, 
‘Till treacherous love admits the wily cheat, 
And stamps her ruin and her shame complete. 
So Satan once, with ‘ diplomatic skill,’ 

tusn’p through the tangles of the sacred hill, 
Becuil’d the truth of A4dam’s honest mind, 

And nail’d the yoke of mischief on mankind. 
infatuate men! while clouds invest the air 

you fondly dream to-morrow will be fair : 

Still careless, on the same dull road you stray, 
Nor heed the stormy dangers of the way; 
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With you the frolick and the feast is found, 
I'he chariot rattles and the glass goes round: 
You stili can truck your wares, and go to bed 
ie With some new speculation in your head; 








Still strut the change with haberdasher pride ; 
Still count the profits, and the gain divide ; 
: \ 4 | Still take the breakfast paper, and explore 
op The advertising columns o’er and o’er ; 
And, if tne tale should meet your listless glance, 
| Of some new land, a prey to bloody France, 
You still can look at home with vast content, 
And underwrite the state for one per cent.” 


ina little poem entitled “ A Flight of Fancy” he appears ia 
pleasing contrast in a very different character. With the excep- 
tion of one or two stanzas, which are a little tarnished by that 
Della Cruscan tinsel, which he had himself joined in ridiculing, 
it is altogether filled with delicate sentiment and some of the sweet- 
est images ofrural beauty and domestic happiness. He pictures, 





with exquisite taste and great gayety of imagination, an imaginary 
He scene of pastoral felicity, where 


“ Spring shall laugh at winter's frown, 
| And summer blush for gamesome spring, 
Bik And autumn prank’d in wheaten crown, 
ee His stores to hungry winter bring. 


“°Tis mine! ’tis mine! this sacred grove, 
Where truth and beauty may recline, 

‘The sweet resort of many a love; 
Monimia come and make it thine. 


“ For thee the bursting buds are ripe, 
The whistling robin calls thee here, 

To thee complains the woodland pipe; 
Will not my lov’d Monimia hear ? 


: * A fawn Tl bring thee, gentle maid, 
| To gambol round thy pleasant door; 
Vil cull thee wreaths that ne’er shall fade, 
What shall I say to tempt thee more ? 
1 
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“ The blush that warms thy maiden cheek, 
Thy morning eye’s sequester'd tear, 

For me, thy kindling passion speak 
And chain this subtle vision here. 


“* Spots of delight, and many a day 
Of summer love for me shall shine. 
In truth my beating heart is gay, 
At sight of that fond smile of thine 


‘““ Come, come my love, away with me, 
The morn of life is hastning by, 

To this dear scene we'll gayly flee, 
And sport us *neath the peaceful sky 


The numberless abortive attempts which have at different times 
been made in this country in ts composition of national and patri- 
otic song, sufficiently evince the difficulty of that species of com- 
position. 

A patriotic song, to attain any high degree of permanent popu- 
larity, should probably be expressed in simple and perspicuous 
language, and depend, for its effect, rather upon sentiment than 
upon imagery. Campbell’s magnificent song of “Ye Mariners 
of England,” is, indeed, a noble, but, I believe, almost a solitary 
exception to the truth of this remark. In the following song Clifton 
has fallen into the common error of employing a species of poetical 
diction and ornament, which is better fitted to the ode than to this 
kind of composition; but its spirit is certainly animated, its lan- 
cuage lofty and highly Beste; and its conceptions very noble. 
The fourth line is imitated from Smollet’s Ode to Independence. 


“ Sout of Columbia, quenchless mie come ! 
Unroll thy standard to the sullen sky, 
Bind on thy war robes, beat the furious iia 


2 es . i es 
Rouse, rouse thy Lion heari, and fire thy Eacle CYC, 


‘Dost theu not hear the hum of gathring war; 
Dost thou not know 
The insidious foe 
Yokes her gaunt wolves. and mounts her midnight ear. 
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“ Dost thou not hear thy tortur’d seamen’s cries ? 
Poor hapless souls in dreary dungeons laid ; 

‘Towards thee they turn their dim, imploring eyes ; 

Alas! they sink---and no kind hand to aid. 
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“ 'Thou dost, and ev’ry son of thine 
Shall rest in guilty peace no more 

; Vith noble rage they pant to join, 

dg: The conflict’s heat, the battle’s roar. 



















‘“ Loose to the tempest let thy banner fly, 
Rouse, rouse thy Lion heart and fire thy Eagle eye.” 


it were easy to multiply extracts, but enough have been given to 
show the variety and extent of Mr. Clifton’s poetical talents, and to 
excite the regret of every one who is anxious for the literary repu- 
tation of his country, that he did not live to accomplish some greater 
and more finished work. Vv. 


To ihe Editor of the Analectic Magazine. 


SIR, 


OssERVING in your last number an article on meteoric 
stones, 1 am induced to send you the following speculations with 
regard to them. My opinions are not altogether novel, but may, 


a pA age 


nevertheless, interest some of your readers, as I shall endeavour 
to remove at least a part of the obscurity which envelopes this very 

interesting subject. 
Lhe descent ef these stones is one of those extraordinary 
phenomena which would be altogether incredible but for the most 
| conclusive evidence, the fact, however, being certain, nothing 1s 
a left to philosophers but to explain, to the best of their ability, the 
a cause of so wonderful an occurrence. For this purpose four dif- 
‘erent hypotheses have been proposed; Ist. It has been supposed 


2 


‘hat these stones have been projected by volcanoes in the moon, 
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euce of the earth, have thus been brought to its surface ; 2d. That 
they have been thrown up by volcanoes in our own planet, and 
have again fallen; 3d. That they have been detached from small 
invisible bodies revolving round the earth at no great distance from 
it. Lastly, it has been thought that they are suddenly formed in 
the air, their component parts having previously existed in a state 
of such extreme rarefaction as to float in the atmosphere. 

With regard to the first of these conjectures, so great a projec- 
tile force is not required to propel a body beyond the sphere of 
ihe moon’s attraction as might at first be supposed ; for from the 
diminutive size of that planet, and particularly from her having 
little or no atmosphere,* a power, which many known agents are 
capable of exerting, would be perfectly adequate to produce such 
an effect. 

To this hypothesis several objections might be mentioned; I 
shall content myself with one, because that is peculiar to it, and at 
ihe same time fatal. 

If a body were to come from the moon to this earth, on ap- 
proaching our planet, it would necessarily have an apparent motion 
from east to west of about 1,900 feet in a second, in consequence 
of the earth’s moving at that rate in the opposite direction. But 
nothing of this takes place.{ 

As to the second conjecture, it is sufficient’to say, that no vol- 
canoes exist within many thousand miles of some of the places 
where these stones have fallen. Moreover, they bear no sort of 
resemblance to the known products of subterranean fires. 

Next, with respect to the supposition that these meteoric sub- 
stances are parts of larger bodies which revolve round the earth 
at no great distance from it; in the first place, there is no evidence 
that any such bodies exist. Next, if there be any such little in- 
visible moons, they must necessarily move at so great a distance 
from the earth, as to be unaffected by the atmosphere; for other- 
wise, how great soever their velocity might be, the resistance they 


* La Place. See his Astronomy, vol. 1. p. 56. 


{ The Edinburgh reviewers, who incline to this opinion, think a force three times 
4: great as that of a cannon ball sufficient. See ‘heir work, vol. 3. p. 100. Am. edit. 


+ This remark was, I believe, first made by Mr. Simeon De Witt. 
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would experience in a very short time would bring them to the 
ground, by destroying their projectile motion. They certainly 
could not long revolve unless their distance from the earth ex- 
ceeded 50 miles. Now it is demonstrable, that in no instance, at 
least, with which I am acquainted, have these metecric stones 
fallen more than a mile or two, and in some cases their height from 
the earth when they began to descend could not have exceeded a 
few hundred yards. 

By observing the soil on which these substances have fallen, and 
measuring the depth to which they have penetrated, their mo- 
mentum on arriving at the surface of the earth may be ascertained 
with considerable precision. Now, the momentum of a body in 
motion, is as its weight multiplied by its velocity ; if, therefore, the 
weight of such a body be considerable, (these stones, as will be 
seen hereafter, are very heavy,) and its momentum comparatively 
small, it is clear that its velocity could not have been great. But 
the velocity with which a body moves in descending to the earth, 
is In proportion to the space through which it has passed ;* if, 
therefore, when a falling body arrives at the surface of the earth, 
its velocity be inconsiderable, it is certain that it canuot have come 
from any great height. But if these meteoric stones have not 
fallen from some very distant place, they must, I think, have been 
formed in the atmosphere at the instant they began to descend, 
inasmuch as there is no other possible source from which they 
could be derived. 

It only remains to be proved, then, that the momentum with 
which these stones fall to the earth, is, occasionally at least, incon- 
siderable. Two which fell near Verona weighing the one 300 lbs. 
the other 200, tore up the ground, but do not appear to have 
penetrated it at all. In the instance at Pont-de-Vesle, the stonc 
weighed 20 Ibs. and penetrated 6 inches in ploughed ground; in the 
case near Luce, the stone which weighed 7 1-2 Ibs. but fell upon 
iurf, merely half buried itself. Lastly, those which fell near 
Bahar, in the East Indies, sunk to a depth of six inches only, in 
a moist soil newly worked up. 

In other cases, it must be confessed that the momentum of these 


* The resistance of the atmosphere must be taken into the account when absolute 
coregetness is required; in the present argament no allowance for this is necessary. 
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hodics was much greater. Thus, the one which fell at Ensishiem 
penetrated 3 feet in a wheat field; in another instance which oc- 
curred in Yorkshire, the stone was found at the depth of 21 inches.* 
‘The largest mass which fell in Connecticut weighed, it is supposed, 
200 Ibs. and sunk 8 feet. 

But this inequality merely proves that these substances fall from 
very different heights, and, consequently, tends to corroborate the 
theory of their formation ia the atmosphere, for we should, 2 
priori, infer that the concretion would take place sometimes in a 
more elevated, sometimes in a lower region. 

As to the immediate cause of the rushing together of particles 
before so widely separated, I have no conjecture to offer. All we 
know upon the subject is, that the elements which compose these 
stones are taken up into the atmosphere,t where they probably 
float until that particular combination of circumstances takes 
place, which compels them to assume the concrete form; the in- 
stant this happens, the solid masses are precipitated to the earth, 
with a force proportioned to their size and to the height at which 
they have been formed. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of these meteoric stones 
is, that they all cousist of very nearly the same elements, in a similar 
state of combination. ‘This curious fact, inexpiicable upon any 
other theory, is perfectly in unison with the one which I have 
advocated. 

One positive objection only to my doctrine have I heard, which 
is, that the meteors which precede the formation of these stones are 
visible from a great distance, so that they, at least, must be at a 
considerable height. This is true. 'The meteors themselves are 
probably formed in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and mo- 
ving with great rapidity, gradually approach the earth, until the 
explosion, and consequent generation, of the stones takes place, 


* The foregoing circumstances are taken from the Edinburgh Review, vol. 3. p. 
288. et seq. , 

t Vauquelin has proved (see Tilloch’s Magazine, vol. 33. p. 22, 23.) that all the 
component parts of these stones, with the exception of nickel, are converted 
into vapour in working iron ore; and if iron, silex, &e. are volatilized, there is every 
reqson to believe nickel may be alse reduced to an aeriform state. 
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upon which the former disappear, and the latter are precipitated 
to the earth. 

As, then, all the objections which can be brought against the 
hypothesis, that these stones are formed in the atmosphere, are 
negative, and, of course, not insuperable, while all the other con- 
jectures which I have seen on the subject are demonstrably false, 
we must, I think, admit that they are so formed, although we are 
entirely ignorant of the mamner in which this is effected. 





+ 
S.. 


BOR THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 


Lhe World before the Flood, a Poem in ten Cantos ; with other 
occasional Pieces. By James Montgomery. 


Mr. Monrcomery appears before the public with many claims 
on our interest and sympathy. A tendency to melancholy, pre- 
dominant in his writings, and, perhaps, the original characteristic 
of his genius, has been deepened and rendered permanent by the 
sufferings of his life. In common with his great predecessor in 
sacred epic, the illustrious Milton, his ingenuous discussion of po- 


litical and religious subjects, has exposed him to rigorous perse- 


cution; and much is it to be deplored that two individuals of the 
purest morals, the most exalted piety, and the most disinterested 
patriotism, should thus have 





‘ Falln on evil days, 
On evil tongues!” 


With these impressions we can never open a volume from this 
writer with indifference, and if these may be supposed to inter- 
tere with our singleness of judgment, we must admit the fact. Our 
respect for the man certainly mingles with our estimation of 
the author, and we class this among those wholesome prejudices 
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which none but stoics in criticism would disallow. We are far 
from approving that parade of ideal misery and elegant distress, 
with which some writers appear before the public. ‘This may be 
considered a sort of stage effect, and like that, has seldom any 
power in the pathetic. ‘The imagination only is addressed, and it 
is the imagination only that answers. The heart preserves a be- 
coming silence. The querulous fastidiousness of Gray, and the 
caustic misanthropy of Lord Byron, may not always command 
our sympathy ; but the loss of health, and friends, and liberty, 
are among those awful, actual evils, at which the sternest shudder, 
and the most obdurate relent. 

The reader of a poem, like the one now under consideration, 
owes it both to himself and his author, to bring to its perusal 
suitable and distinct ideas of the kind of excellence he expects. 
Simple and natural as is this requisition, we fear a compliance with 
it is by no means universal. How many rash judgments might this 
mental preparation have averted? How muck of the unpopularity 
of certain productions at particular periods, may be traced to adis- 
regard of this rule? Some of the warmest admirers of “ the Plea- 
sures of Hope” have been offended with the “ Gertrude” for not 
answering the expectations which the very title might have informed 
them could not be gratified without every sacrifice of truth and 
nature. Instead of considering the work as a new and beautiful proof 
of its writer’s versatility of talent, they have summarily professed 
themselves disappointed! In like manner, those who paid willing 
homage to the regular beauties of Southey’s “ Madoc,” have been 
frightened from their allegiance by the erratic wonders of “ Tha- 
laba’’ and the *“ Curse of Kehama.’’ We reiterate, therefore, 
our former injunction—that no reader should content himself with 
a vague indefinite expectation of excellence he knows not how or 
what, but rather endeavour to form accurate anticipations of the 
species of entertainment which is suited to the nature of the sub- 
ject proposed. As this particular species, when ascertained, shall 
be more or less agreeable to his previous tastes, he can perse- 
vere or not, at his pleasure; but at any rate, his candour will not 
cast all the blame on the writer, which is equally to be shared with 
the reader. This duty, a paramount one to all authors, ought 
more especially to be observed towards such as write on themes 
not analogous to the popular literature of the day. Whoever should 
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come with a fancy stored only from the romances of the Trouba- 


dours, or a memory filled from the more recent minstrelsy of 


Mr. Scott, with visions of barons and squires, and camps and 
tournaments, and the long et cetera of chivalric garniture, will find 
nothing of all this in the present production. 

If such, and so exclusive be his ideas, we would recommend a 
total abstinence; as his sensations would else resemble, probably, 
ihose of a poor Neapolitan, who with all his poetical notions asso- 
ciated with the ballads of his native improvisatori, should be sen- 
tenced, by way of penance, to compass the pages of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

There are those, however, who entertain more liberal concep- 
tions respecting the nature and exient of the empire of poetry ; 
and such we may invite to the perusal of this poem. Its scene 
is principally laid at an imaginary spot eastward of Eden, inhabited 
by the younger and more virtuous descendants of Adam; and the 
time chosen for its commencement is the period when their elder 
brethren, the giant posterity of Cain, are about invading this little 
tract, which is represented as the only remaining residence of faith 
and freedom, even in those early times. ‘The detail of this inva- 
sion forms the subject of the poem, intermixed with episodes, de- 
scribing the race of giants, the characters of their monarch and 
his wizard instructor, the several events of scripture history an- 
terior to that time, and those future dispensations which forme:! 
the vision of inspired prophecy. To give a particular interest io 
these events, an individual is introduced, who becomes the prin- 
cipal object of our sympathy and solicitude, during the whole ac- 
tion. Javan, a lover anda minstrel, ambitious of renown, becomes 
a fugitive from the place, and an apostate from the religion of his 


ancesfors. 


“ He fled, and sojourn’d in the land of Cain. 
There, when he heard the voice of Jubal’s lyre, 
{nstinctive genius caught the etherial fire; 

And soon, with sweetly modulating skill, 

He learw’d to wind the passions at his will; 

‘Y’o rule the chords with such mysterious art, 

‘They seemed the life-strings of the hearer’s heart! 
‘Then glory’s opening field he proudly trod, 

forsook fhe worship and the ways of God; 
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Round the vain world pursued the phantom Fame, 
And cast away his birth-right for a name. 

Yet no delight the minstrel’s bosom knew, 
None save the tones that from his harp he drew, 
And the warm visions of a wayward mind, 
Whose transient splendour left a gloom behind, 
Frail as the clouds of sunset, and as fair, 
Pageants of light resolving into air. 

me ' The fame he follow’d and the fame he found, 
Ileald not his heart’s immedicable wound; 





Admir’d, applauded, crown’d, where’er he roved, 
The bard was homeless, friendless, unbeloved ; 
All else that breath’d below the circling sky 
Were link’d to life by some endearing tie; 

lie only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, 
Was cast companionless from wave to wave 


On life’s rough sea and there was none to save.” 





After an absence of ten years, recoiling at the theught of assist- 
ing the arms of the giants against the land of his nativity, he yields 
to the impulses of remorse and affection, and returns to Eden. He 
obtains an interview with Zillah, who was the object of his early 
passion; and his reception by her venerable father, the prophet 
Enoch, is not less affecting, from its recalling to our minds the 
beautiful apologue of the repentant prodigal. We are too sensible 
how much the effect of scenes of emotion depends on their being 
taken in connexion with the rest of the piece, to mar it by quo- 
tation. 

Perhaps we are singular—but the following simple couplets 
have, to us, something far more touching than is contained in many 
recent elaborate descriptions of female loveliness. The poet 
refers to the loneliness of the father of mankind, until the Al- 
mighty, who “ will’d not man to dwell alone,” 


“ Created woman with a smile of grace, 
And left the smile that made her on her face. 
‘The patriarch’s eyelids open’d on his bride, 
The morn of beauty risen from his side !” 
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exile 


“ Time had but touched her form to finer grace, 





4 
aM Years had but shed their favours on her face, 
Wee ; W hile secret love, and unregarded truth, 

Ys ; Like cold clear dew upon the rose of youth, 

| 4 Gave to the springing flower a chasten’d bloom, 


And shut from rifling winds its coy perfume.” 


The ensuing extract displays Mr. M.’s descriptive talents on a 


different subject—that of Cain under the malediction: 





“ Grim before him lay 
Crouch’d like a lion watching for his prey, 
With blood-red eye of fascinating fire 
Fix‘d, like the gazing serpent, on the lyre, 
An awful form that through the gloom appear’d, 
Half brute, half human; whose terrific beard 
And heary flakes of long dishevell’d hair, 
Like eagle’s plumage, ruffled by the air, 

Veil’da sad wreck of grandeur and of grace, 
Limbs torn and wounded, a majestic face, 
Deep plough d by time, and ghastly pale, with woes 
3 ‘That goaded till remorse to madness rose : 
Haunted by phantoms, he had fled his home, 

With savage beasts in solitude tu roam; 
Wild as the waves, and wandering as the wind, _ 

No art could tame him, aud no chains could bind : 
Already seven disastrous years had shed 
Mildew and blast on his unshelter’d head ; 

His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 

His heart was wither’d by the cold night-moon. ’ 


Pp F 


He is introduced to elicit the musical powers of Javan, by whose 


melody he is gradually soothed into peace. 


ti 
| | “ The lyre of Jubal, with divinest art, 
ie | Repell’d the demon, and reviv’d his heart. 


Signe 


And again, when Javan is contemplating Zillah, after his long 
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Thus song, the breath of heaven, had power to bind, 
g In chains of harmony, the mightiest mind ; | 
Thus music’s empire in the soul began, \ 
The first born poet ruled the first born man.” 








We have mentioned this writer as inclined to melancholy. It 
8, however, by no means a moody melancholy, but has more of 


tenderness than gloom. The lines on the burial-place of the patri- 
archs will illustrate our meaning. 


“ A scene sequester’d from the haunts of men, ia 
The loneliest nook of all that lonely glen, 4 
With walks between, by friends and kindred trod, 
Who dress’d with duteous hands each hallow’d sod : 
No sculptur’d monument was taught to breathe 
His praises whom the worm devour’d beneath ; 

The high, the low, the mighty, and the fair, 

Equal in death, were undistinguish’d there ; | 
Yet not a hillock moulder’d near that spot, if 
By one dishonour’d, or by all forgot; f 
To some warm heart the poorest dust was dear, , 

From some kind eye the meanest claim’d a tear; | 
And oft the living, by affection led, 
Were wont to walk in spirit with their dead; | 
Where no dark cypress cast a doleful gloom, 

No blighting yew shed poison o’er the tomb, 
But white and red with intermingling flowers, 
The graves look’d beautiful in sun and showers, 
Green myrtles fenced it, and beyond their bound } 
Ran the clear rill with ever murmuring sound ; | 
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*T was not ascene for grief to nourish care, | 
It breathed of hope, and moved the heart to prayer.” if | 
' 
| 


We could with pleasure indulge ourselves farther, but our 
limits confine us, at present, to two more selections. The first is 
the energetic expression of passion, and furnishes an appropriate 
example of the distinction first made by Lord Kaimes, between the 
actual imitation of the passions, and the mere description of them. 








“ A reprobate by birth, 





To heaven rebellious, unallied on earth, | 
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Whither, O whither shall the outcast-flee ? 
There is no home, no peace, no hope for me. 

I hate the worldling’s vanity and noise, 

I have no fellow-feeling in his joys; 

The saint’s serener bliss I cannot share, 

My soul, alas, hath no communion there. 

This is the portion of my cup below, 

Silent, unmingled, solitary wo; 

To bear from clime to clime the curse of Cain, 
Sin with remorse, yet find repentance vain ; 
And cling, in blank despair, from breath to breath, 
To naught in life, except the fear of death.” 


The sentiments of the next passage must meet a powerful echo 
from every voice, were it only from association with existing cir- 
cumstances. 
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“ His heart exulting whisper’d ‘ All is mine,’ 
And heard a voice from all things answer ‘ Thine.’ 
such was the matchless chief whose name of yore 
Fill’d the wide world—his name is known no more : 
O that forever from the rolls of fame 
Like his had perish’d every conqueror’s name ! 
Then had mankind been spar’d, in after times, 
Their greatest sufferings and their greatest crimes. 
The hero scourges not his age alone, 

Tis curse to late posterity is known; 

He slays his thousands with his living breath, 
His tens of thousands by his fame in death. 
Achilles quench’d not all his wrath on Greece, 
Through Homer’s song its miseries never cease ; 
Like Pheebus’ shafts, the bright contagion brings 
Plagues on the people for the feuds of kings. 

*T was not in vain the son of Philip sigh’d 

For worlds to conquer—o’er the western tide, 
His spirit, in the Spaniard’s form, o’erthrew 
Realms that the Macedonian never knew. 

The steel of Brutus struck not Cesar dead; 
Cesar in other lands hath rear’d his head, 

And fought, of friends and foes, on many a plain, 
His millions, captur’d, fugitive, and slain; 
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Yet seldom suffered, where his country died, 
A Roman vengeance for the parricide.” 


Sufficient has now been quoted to enable the reader to judge of 
the nature and versification of this poem. The passages have been 
iaken nearly at random, and are not superior to many others that 
offered themselves to our attention; particularly those relating to 
the battle between these antediluvian warriors—the giant king— 
the translation of Enoch—and the death and character of the 
firstman. ‘To those whose interest may have been excited by 
this imperfect sketch, we add only, that the work concludes with 
the expulsion of the giants, and the union of Javan with Zillah. 

Of the minor pieces in this volume, they are, with few excep- 
tions, worthy of the author of “ The Mole Hill,” and “ The Com- 
mon Lot,” two of the most original poems, for their kind, to be 
found in the compass of cotemporary literature. The moral 
poetry of Mr. Montgomery is, indeed, always of the noblest kind. 
He presents us with no train of truisms—no frigid dissertations 
on abstract fitness—none of the common-places of ethics: but 
has the merit of enlivening our attention to trite truths and fami- 
liar rules of conduct, by throwing round them the lights of a rich 
imagination through the softening medium of a feeling heart. In 
this respect he reminds us of the writings of Chateaubriand, ma- 
king due allowance for the superiority of the latter in that onction 
which is an advantage the French language possesses over our 
own. 

Notwithstanding the satisfaction we have derived from the ex- 
aniination of this production, we shall not be surprised if it should 
not attain immediate or general popularity. ‘The diction may not 
always, perhaps, be found sufficiently dignified; and the writer 
may have been led into this error by a laudable desire, pushed to 
an ‘extreme, of imitating the simplicity of the sacred writings. 
This, however, is not frequent; and there are abundantly more 
instances where vigour of thought has been accompanied with 
correspondent force of expression. F'rom the evils incidental to 
the nature of the subject, the author has more to apprehend; but 
these he shares only in common with all his predecessors who 
drew their materials from the scriptures, Milton and Klopstock 
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not excepted. The golden compasses with which the Creator is 
described by the former as measuring the universe, excited the 
surprise of Gibbon,* who calls it ‘ puerilé in him, though such an 
image had been truly sublime in Homer. Our philosophical ideas 
of the deity are injurious to the poet. The same attributes de- 
base our divinity which would have extolled the Jupiter of the 
Greeks. The sublime genius of Milton was cramped by the sys- 
tem of our religion, and never appeared to so great an advantage 
as when he shook it a little off; while, on the contrary, Propertius, 
a cold and insipid declaimer, owes all his reputation to the agree- 
able pictures of his mythology.”’ This critic may, indeed, justly 
be considered as no unprejudiced witness, since his infidelity may 
have influenced his taste; but similar opinions are entertained by 
many whose intellectual integrity is liable to no suspicion. But, 
waiving all discussion of a topic which would be sufficient of it- 
self to fill an article far less circumscribed than the present, 
another cause of fear for the success of this poem is in its length. 
tt has been observed with some plausibility that the age of epics 
has past—a remark equally applicable to all long poems, whatever 
be their nature, in an age when literary merchandise is judged by 
the weight, and the value of a book is inversely as its matter. 
Former critics would deny the claim of a rhymer to the title of 
poet, because he had not written enough.t At present, a similar 
conclusion is drawn from premises precisely the reverse, and a 
man shall cease to be applauded as a poet if he have written too 
much. Alas for the mutability of human tastes! On the other 
hand, a writer may derive consolation from these fluctuations, 
since they afford ground for probable calculation, that if the age 
of epics have gone by, it has not gone forever; the very exist: 
ence of opposite opinions in ourselves, is an argument in favour of 
the revival of other ones in the generation that succeeds us—a 
reflection as well calculated to moderate the exultation of the 
popular, as te diminish the despondence of the unsuccessful. 
After an age of bigots, said Ganganelli, comes an age of free- 
thinkers; and so long as the world we inhabit is proverbially a 


* Essai sur les Belles Lettres. 


t Cumberland, &c. on Gray. 
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changing world, the historian of the human mind may trace alike 
on all subjects continual alternation. , 

We cannot better conclude this article than with the lines on 
the power of poetry, in which Mr. Montgomery has so well 
asserted the dignity of his art. 


‘* There is a living spirit in the lyre, 

A breath of music, and a soul of fire ; 

{t speaks a language to the world unknown, 

It speaks that language to the bard alone; 

While warbled symphonies entrance his ears. 
That spirit’s voice in every tone he hears ; 

Tis his the mystic meaning to rehearse, 

To utter oracles in glowing verse, 

Heroic themes from age to age prolong, 

And make the dead in nature live in song. 
Though graven rocks the warrior’s deeds proclaim, 
And mountains hewn to statues wear his name; 
Though shrined in adamant his relics lie 

Reneath a pyramid that scales the sky; 

All that the eye admires shall pass away ; 

All that the hand hath fashion’d shall decay ; 
The mouldering rocks the hero’s hope shall fail, 
Earthquakes shall heave the mountains to the vale, 
The shrine of adamant betray its trust, 

And the proud pyramid resolve to dust; 

The lyre alone immortal fame secures, 

tor song alone through nature’s change endures ; 
Transfused like life, from breast to breast it glows, 
irom sire to son by sure succession flows; 

Speeds its unceasing flight from clime to clime, 
Outstripping death upon the wings of time.” 
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PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 


AN INDIAN MEMOIR. 


’The following anecdotes, illustrative of Indian character, are gathered from various 
sources, that have every appearance of being authentic. It was thought needless 
to encumber the page with references. | 


Ir is to be regretted that those early writers, who treated of the 
discovery and settlement of our country, have not given us more 
frequent and candid accounts of the remarkable characters that 
flourished in savage life. The scanty anecdotes that have reached 
us are full of peculiarity and interest; they furnish us with nearer 
¢limpses of human nature, and show what man is, in a comparatively 
primitive state, and what he owes to civilization. ‘There is some- 
thing of the charm of discovery, in happening upon these wild, unex- 
plored tracts of human nature—in witnessing, as it were, the native 
growth of moral sentiment, and perceiving those generous and ro- 
mantic qualities, which have been artificially wrought up by society, 
vegetating in spontaneous hardihood and rude magnificence. 

{In civilized life, where the happimess and almost existence of 
man depends so much upon public opinion, he is forever acting a 
part. The bold and peculiar traits of native character are refined 
away, or softened down by the levelling influence of what is termed 
good breeding, and he practises so many amiable deceptions, and 
assumes so many generous sentiments, for the purposes of popu- 
larity, that it ts difficult to distinguish his real character from that 
which is acquired or affected. The Indian, on the contrary, free 
from the restraints and refinements of polished life, and living, in a 
great degree, solitary and independent, obeys the impulses of his 
inclination, or the dictates of his individual judgment, and thus the 
attributes of his nature, being freely indulged, grow singly great 
and striking. Society is like an artificial lawn, where every rough- 
ness is smoothed, every bramble eradicated, and the eye is delight- 
ed by the smiling verdure of a velvet surface ; he, however, who 


would study nature in its wildness and variety, must plunge inte 
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the forest, must explore the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare 
the precipice. 

These reflections arose on casually looking through a volume of 
early provincial history, wherein are recorded, with great bitter- 
ness, the outrages of the Indians, and their wars with the settlers 
of New England. It is painful to perceive, even from those par- 
tial narratives, how the footsteps of civilization in this country may 
be traced in the blood of the original inhabitants ; how easily the 
colonists were moved to hostility by the lust of conquest; how mer- 
ciless and exterminating was their warfare. The imagination shrinks 
at the idea, how many intellectual beings were hunted from the 
earth; how many brave and noble hearts, of nature’s sterling coin- 
age, were broken down and trampled in the dust. 

Such was the fate of Puitnie or Pokanoxer, an Indian warrior, 
whose name was once a terror throughout Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. He was the most distinguished of a number of cotem- 
porary sachems, who reigned over the Pequods, the Narrhagansets, 
the Wampanoags, and the other eastern tribes, at the time of the 
first settlement of New England—a band of native, untaught he- 
roes, who made the most generous struggle of which human nature 
is capable; fighting to the last gasp for the deliverance of their 
country, without a hope of victory or a thought of renown; wor- 
thy of an age of poetry, and fit subjects for local story and romantic 
fiction, they have left scarcely any authentic traces on the page 
of history, but stalk, like gigantic shadows, in the dim twilight of 
tradition. 

When the pilgrims, as they are termed, first took refuge on the 
shores of the new world from the persecutions of the old, they found 
themselves in the most gloomy and helpless situation. Few in num- 
ber, and that number rapidly perishing away by sickness and hard- 
ships ; surrounded by a howling wilderness and savage tribes ; ex- 
posed to the rigours of an almost arctic winter, and the vicissitudes 
of an ever shifting climate ; their hearts were filled with the most 
cloomy forebodings, and nothing preserved them from sinking into 
utter despondency, but the strong excitement of religious enthu- 
siasm. In this forlorn situation, they received from Massasoit, chief 
sagamore of the Wampanoags, the cheering rites of primitive hos- 
pitality. This powerful prince, who reigned over a great exten! 
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of couniry, came early in the spring, with a small retinue, to the new 
settlement of Plymouth; instead of taking advantage of the scanty 
numbers of the strangers, and expelling them from his territories, into 
which they had intruded, he entered into a solemn league of peace 
and amity, sold them a portion of the soil, and promised to secure to 
them the good will of his savage allies. Whatever may be said of 
Indian perfidy, it is certain that nothing appears to impeach the in- 
tegrity and good faith of Massasoit. He continued a firm and ge- 
nerous friend of the white men, allowing thein to extend and strength- 
en themselves in the land, and betraying no jealousy at their in- 
creasing power and prosperity. Shortly before his death he came 
once more to New Plymouth, with his son Alexander, to renew the 
covenant of peace, and to secure it to his posterity. In this treaty 
he endeavoured to protect the religion of his forefathers from the 
zealous attacks of the missionaries ; he stipulated that no further 
attempt should be made to draw off his people from their ancient 
faith; but finding the English obstinately opposed to any such con- 


dition, he mildly relinquished the demand. Almost the last act of 


his life was to bring his two sons, Alexander and Philip, to the re- 
sidence of a principal settler, recommending mutual kindness and 
confidence, and entreating that the same love and amity which had 
existed between the white men and himself, might be continued af- 
(erwards with his children. The good old sachem died in peace, 
and was happily gathered to his fathers before sorrow came upon 
his tribe—his children remained behind to experience the grati- 
tude of white men. 

His eldest son, Alexander, who succeeded him, soon incurred 
the hostilities of the settlers. He was of a quick and impetuous 
temper, and proudly tenacious of his hereditary rights and dig- 
nity. The intrusive policy and dictatorial conduct of the stran- 
gers excited his indignation; and he beheld with alarm their mer- 
ciless and exterminating wars against the neighbouring tribes. 
Whether authorized by fact, or dictated by suspicion, he was ac- 
cused of plotting with the Narrhagansets to rise against the En- 
glish, and drive them from the land. The proceedings of the set- 
tlers show the rapid increase of their power, and their overbearing 
conduct towards the natives. They despatched an armed force 
to seize upon Alexander, and bring him before their court. He 
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was traced to his woodland haunts, and surprised at a hunting- 
house, where he was reposing unarmed, with a band of his fol- 
lowers, after the toils of the chase. The suddenness of his 
arrest, and the outrage offered to his sovereign dignity, so preyed 
upon the irascible feelings of this proud savage as to throw him 
into a raging fever; he was permitted to return home on condition 
of sending his son as a hostage for his appearance ; but the blow 
he had received was fatal, and before he reached his home he fell 
a victim to the exasperations of a wounded spirit. 

The successor of Alexander was Metamocet, or King Philip, as 
he was called by the settlers, on account of his lofty spirit and am- 
bitious temper. The well known energy and enterprise of bis 
character made him an object of great jealousy and apprehension, 
and he was accused of always cherishing a secret and implacable 
hostility towards the English. Such may very probably and 
very naturally have been the case. He considered them as ori- 
ginally mere intruders in the country, who were presuming upon 
indulgence, and extending an influence baneful to savage life. He 
saw the whole race of his countrymen melting before them from 
the face of the earth; their territories slipping from their hands, 
and their tribes becoming feeble, scattered, and dependent. It 
may be said that the soil was originally purchased by the settlers; 
but who does not know the nature of Indian purchases? The nations 
were equally despoiled by the arts and the arms of the white men. 
The latter made thrifty bargains by their superior adroitness in 
traffic, and they gained vast accessions of territory by easily ex- 
cited hostilities. An uncultivated savage is never a nice inquirer 
into the refinements of law, by which an injury may be legally in- 
flicted. Leading facts are all by which he judges, and it was enough 
for Philip to know, that before the intrusion of the Europeans his 
countrymen were lérds of the soil, and that now they were becoming 
vagabonds in the land of their fathers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings of general hostility, 
and his particular indignation at the treatment of his brother, he 
suppressed them for the present, renewed the contract with the 
settlers, and resided peaceably for many years at Pokanoket, or, as 
it was called by the English, Mount Hope,* the ancient seat of 


* Now Bristel, Rhode Island. 
Vou. IIL. New Series. 64 
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dominion of his tribe. Suspicions, however, which were at first 
but vague and indefinite, began to acquire form and substance, and 
he was at length charged with atiempting to instigate the various 
tribes of the east to rise at once and make a common effort to throw 
off the yoke of their oppressors. It is difficult to assign the pro- 


per credit due to these early accusations against the Indians. 


There was a proneness to suspicion, and an aptness for acts of 
violence, on the part of the whites, that gave weight and impor- 
tance to every idle tale. Informers abounded where talebearing 
met with countenance and reward ; and the sword was readily un- 
sheathed where its success was certain, and it carved out empire. 

The only positive evidence on record against Philip is the ae- 
cusation of one Sausaman, a renegado Indian, whose natural cun- 
ning had been heightened by a partial education which he had re- 
ceived among the settlers. He had two or three times changed 
his faith and his allegiance, witna facility that shows great looseness 
of principle, and, after having acted as Philip’s confidential secre- 
tary and counsellor, and enjoyed his bounty and protection, he 
deserted him when he found the glooms of adversity beginning to 
lower around him, went over to the whites, and, in order to gain 
favour, turned against his former benefactor, and charged him with 
plotting against their safety. A rigorous investigation took place. 
Philip and several of his subjects submitted to be examined, but 
nothing was proved against them. The settlers, however, had 
now gone too far to retract; they had determined that Philip was 
a dangerous neighbour; they had publicly evinced their distrust, 
and had done enough to arouse his hostility : according, therefore, 
io the usual mode of reasoning in these cases, his destruction had 
become necessary to their security. Sausaman, the treacherous 
informer, was shortly after found murdered ina pond, having fallen 
a victim to the vengeance of his tribe. Three Indians, one of 
whom was a friend and counsellor of Philip, were apprehended 
and tried, and, on the testimony of one questionable witness, were 
condemned and executed as his murderers. 

This treatment of his subjects, and ignominious punishment oi 
his friend, outraged the pride and exasperated the passions of Phi- 
lip. The bolt that had thus fallen at his very feet awakened him 
io the gathering storm, and he determined to trust himself no lov- 
cer in the power of the white men. The fate of his insulted an‘ 
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broken-hearted brother still rankled in his mind, and he recollected 
the tragical end of Miantonimo, a great sachem of the Narrha- 
gansets, who, after manfully facing his accusers before a tribunal 
of the colonists, acquitting himself of an alleged conspiracy, and 
receiving assurances of their amity, had been perfidiously des- 
patched at their instigation. Philip, therefore, gathered his 
fighting men around him; persuaded all strangers that he could 
to join his standard; sent the women and children to the Narrha- 
gansets for safety, and wherever he appeared was continually sur- 
rounded by armed warriors. 

When the two parties were thus in a state of irritation and dis- 
trust, the least spark was sufficient to set them ina flame. The 
Indians, having weapons in their hands, grew mischievous, com- 
mitted various depredations, and in one of their maraudings a war- 
rior was fired upon and wounded by a settler. This was the 
signal for open hostilities; the Indians pressed to revenge their 
comrade, and the alarm of war resounded through the Plymouth 
colony. 

In the early chronicles of these dark and melancholy times, we 
find symptoms of the diseased state of the public mind. The 
glooms of religious abstraction, and the wildness of their situation 
among trackless forests and savage tribes, had disposed the colo- 
nists to superstitious fancies, and filled their imaginations with all 
the frightful chimeras of witchcraft, spectreology, and omens. The 
troubles with Philip and his Indians, we are told, were preceded 
by a variety of those awful warnings that forerun great and pub- 
lic calamities. At one time the perfect form of an Indian bow 
appeared in the air at New Plymouth, which was looked upon by 
the inhabitants as a “ prodigious apparition.” At Hadley, North- 
ampton, and other towns thereabouts, “ was heard the report of a 
great pieceof ordnance, with a shaking of the earth and a consi- 
derable echo.””* Others were alarmed on astill sunshine morning 
by the discharge of guns and muskets—bullets appeared to whistle 
past them, and the noise of drums resounded in the air, and seemed 
to pass away to the westward; others fancied the galloping of 
troops of horses over their heads; and ceriain monstrous births 
that took place about the time, filled the superstitious of some 
towns with doleful forebodings. These portentous noises may easily 


* The Rev. Increase Mather’s Historv. 
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be ascribed to natural phenomena—to the uncouth sounds and 
echoes that will sometimes strike the ear amidst the profound still- 
ness of woodland solitudes—to the casual rushing of a blast 
through the tree tops—the crash of falling wood or mouldering 
rocks—they may have startled some melancholy imagination— 
been exaggerated by the love for the marvellous, and listened to 
with that avidity with which we devour whatever is fearful and 
mysterious. ‘The currency of their circulation, and the grave 
record made of them by one of the learned men of the day, are 
strongly characteristic of the times. 

The nature of the contest that ensued with Philip was such as 
generally marks the warfare between civilized men and savages. 
On the part of the whites it was conducted with superior skill and 
success, but with wastefulness of the blood, and a disregard of 
the natural rights of their antagonists: on the part of the Indians 
it was waged with the desperation of men fearless of death, and 
who had nothing to expect from peace, but humiliation, depend- 
ence, and decay. 

The events of this war are minutely transmitted to us by a 
worthy clergyman of the time ; who dwells with horror and indig- 
nation on every hostile act of the Indians, however justifiable, 
while he mentions with applause the most sanguinary atrocities 
of the whites. Philip is reviled as a murderer and a traitor, 
without considering that he was a true-born prince, gallantly fight- 
ing at the head of his subjects to avenge the wrongs of his family, 
to retrieve the tottering power of his line, and to deliver his native 
land from the oppressions of usurping strangers. 

The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, if such had 
really been formed, was worthy a capacious mind ; and had it not 
been prematurely discovered, might have been overwhelming in 
its consequences. The war that actually broke out was but a war 
of detail; a mere succession of massacres. Still it sets forth the 
military skill and prowess of Philip; and wherever in the preju- 
diced and passionate narrations that have been given of it, we can 
reach at simple facts, we find him displaying a vigorous genius, a 
fertility in expedients, and an unconquerable resolution, that com- 
mand our sympathy and applause. 

Driven from his paternal domais at Mount Hope, compelled 
to take refuge in the depths of forests, or the glooms and thickets 
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nd | of swamps, and frequently surrounded by the enemy, yet he re- 
ill- | peatedly found means to evade their toils, and suddenly emerging iT 
ast | with his forces, carried havoc and dismay into the settlements. i 
ing § At one time he was driven, with a band of followers, into the ! 
—- §— creat swamp of Pocasset Neck, where the English forces did not : 
to | dare to pursue him, fearing to venture into these dark and fright- 
ind ful recesses, where they might perish in fens and miry pits, or 
ave | be shot down by lurking foes: they, therefore, invested the 
are — entrance to the neck, and began to build a fort, with the inten- 

tion of starving out the foe; but Philip and his companions, leaving 
1 a5 | the women and children behind, wafted themselves on a raft over 
ses. | an arm of the sea, in the dead of night, and escaped away to the 
and | westward, kindling the flames of war among the tribes of Massa- 
1 of | chusetts, and the Nipmuck country, and threatening the colony 
ians § of Connecticut. | 
and One of the most faithful friends that Philip had in the time of H 
snd- § his adversity, was Canonchet, chief sachem of all the Narrha- wt 

gansets. He was the son and heir of Miantonimo, the great sa- 
y 2 chem, who had been put to death by the perfidious instigations of 
dig- | the English: “he was the heir,” says the old chronicler, “ of al! | 
ble, | his father’s pride and insolence, as well as of his malice towards the | 
ties — English:’—he certainly was the heir of his insults and injuries, 
itor, J and the legitimate avenger of his murder. Though he had for- 
ght- | borne to take an active part in this hopeless war, yet he received | 
ily, | Philip and his shattered forces with open arms; and gave him the 
tive [| most generous countenance and support. This at once drew on 

him the hostility of the English; and it was determined to strike a 
had § signal blow that should involve both the sachems in a common ruin. 
not | A great force was, therefore, gathered together from Massachusetts, 
z inf Plymouth, and Connecticut, and sent into the Narrhaganset 
war — country, in the depth of winter, when the swamps, being frozen 


; 
j the fF and leafless, no longer afforded impenetrable fortresses to the In- i 
‘eju- — dians. 1 
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i 
can Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had sheltered the greater i 
is, 4 — part of his stores, together with the old, the infirm, the women | 


com: § and children of his tribe, in a strong fortress, where he and Phi- 
lip had likewise drawn up the flower of their forces. This fort- 


elled § ress, deemed by the Indians impregnable, was situated upon a 
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rising mound, or kind of island, of five or six acres, in the middle 
of a swamp, constructed with a judgment and skill vastly superior 
to the usual fortifications of the Indians; and indicative of the 
martial genius of these two chieftains. 

Guided by a renegado Indian, the English penetrated, through 
December snows, to this strong hold, and came upon the garrison 
by surprise. ‘The fight was fierce and tumultuous. The assail- 
ants were repulsed in their first attack; several of their bravest 
officers were shot down in the act of storming the fortress sword 
in hand. The assault was renewed with greater success; a lodge- 
ment was effected; the Indians were driven from one hold to ano- 
ther; they disputed their ground inch by inch, fighting with the 
fury of despair; most of their veterans were cut to pieces, and, 
after a long and bloody battle, Philip and Canonchet, with a hand- 
ful of surviving warriors, retreated from the fort and plunged into 
the depths of the surrounding forest. The victors sat fire to the 
wigwams and the fort; the whole was soon in a blaze; many of 
the old men, the women, and the children, perished in the flames. 
This last inhuman outrage overcame even the stoicism of the 
savage. The neighbouring woods resounded with the yelis of 
rage and despair, uttered by the fugitive warriors, as they beheld, 
with anguish of heart, the desolations of their dwellings, and heard 
the agonizing cries of their wives and offspring. “ The burning 
of the wigwams,” says a cotemporary writer, “the shrieks and 
cries of the women and children, and the yelling of the warriors, 
exhibited a most horrible and affecting scene, so that it greatly 
moved some of the soldiers.”” The same writer cautiously adds, 
“They were in much doubf then, and afterwards seriously in- 
quired, whether burning tkeir enemies alive could be consistent 
with humanity, and the benevolent principles of the gospel.”’* 

The fate of the brave and generous Canonchet is worthy of par- 
ticular mention ; the last scene of his life is one of the noblest in- 
stances on record of Indian magnanimity. 

Broken down in his power and resources by this signal defeat, 
yet faithful to his ally, and to the hapless cause he had espoused, 
he rejected all overtures of peace, offered on condition of betray- 


* MS. of the Rev. W. Ruggles. 
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ing Philip and his followers, and declared that “he would fight it 
out to the last man, rather than become a servant to the English.” 
His home being destroyed, his country harassed and laid waste by 
the incursions of the conquerors, he was obliged to wander away to 
the banks of the Connecticut, where he formed a railying point to 
the whole body of western Indians, and laid waste several of the 
English settlements. 

Karly in the spring he departed on a hazardous expedition, with 
only thirty chosen men, to penetrate to Seaconk, in the vicinity of 
Mount Hope, and procure seed corn to plant for the sustenance of 
his troops. This little band of adventurers had passed safely 
through the Pequod country, and were in the centre of the Narrha- 
ganset, resting at some wigwams near Pautucket river, when an 
alarm was given of an approaching enemy. Having but seven 
men by him at the time, Canonchet despatched two of them to the 
top of a neighbouring hill, to bring intelligence of the foe. 

Panic struck by the appearance of a troop of English and In- 
dians rapidly advancing, they fled in breathless terror past their 
chieftain, without stopping to inform him of the danger. Canon- 
chet sent another scout, who did the same. He then sent two 
more, one of whom, hurrying back in confusion and afiright, told him 
the whole British army was at hand. Canonchet saw there was 
no choice but immediate flight. He attempted to escape round 
the hill, but was perceived and hotly pursued by the hostile In- 
dians and a few of the fleetest of the English. Finding the swift- 
est pursuer close upon his heels, he threw by first his blanket, then 
his silver laced coat and belt of peag, by which his enemies knew 
him to be Canonchet, and redoubled the eagerness of pursuit. At 
length, in dashing through the river, his foot slipped upon a stone, 
and he fell so deep as to wet his gun. ‘This accident so struck 
him with despair, that, as he afterwards confessed, “ his heart and 
his bowels turned within him, and he became like a rotten stick, 
void of strength.” 

To such a degree was he unnerved, that, being seized by a Pe- 
quod Indian within ‘a short distance of the river, he made no resist- 
ance, though a man of great vigour of body and boldness of heart. 
But on being made a prisoner the whole pride of his spirit arose 
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912 ORIGINAL. 
within him; and from that moment we find, in the anecdotes given 
by his enemies, nothing but repeated flashes of elevated and prince- 
like heroism. Being questioned by one of the English who first 
came up with him, and who had not attained his twenty-second 
year, the proud-hearted warrior, looking with lofty contempt upon 
his youthful countenance, replied, “ You are a child—you cannot 
understand matters of war—let your brother or your chief come— 
him will [ answer.” 

Though repeated offers were made to him of his life, on condi- 
tion of submitting, with his nation, to the English, yet he rejected 
them with disdain, and refused to send any proposals of the kind 
to the great body of his subjects; saying that he knew none of 
them would comply. Being reproached with his breach of faith 
towards the whites, and that he had boasted he would not deliver 
up a Wampanoag, nor the paring of a Wampanoag’s nail, and that 
he would burn the English alive in their houses; he disdained to 
justify himself, haughtily answering that others were as forward for 
the war as himself, “‘ and he desired to hear no more thereof.” 

So noble and unshaken a spirit, so true a fidelity to his cause 
and his friend, might have touched the feelings of the generous 
and the brave; but Canonchet was an Indian; a being towards 
whom war has no courtesy, humanity no law, religion no com- 
passion—he was condemned to die. The last words of his that 
are recorded, are worthy of the greatness of his soul, and challenge 
a comparison with any speech on a similar occasion in the whole 
range of history. When sentence of death was passed upon him, 
he observed “that he liked it well, for he should die before his 
heart was soft, or he had spoken any thing unworthy of himself.” 
His enemies gave him the death of a soldier, for he was shot at 
Stonington, by three young sachems of his own rank. 

The defeat at the Narrhaganset fortress, and the death of Ca- 
nonchet, were fatal blows to the fortunes of King Philip. He made 
an ineffectual attempt to raise a head of war, by stirring up the 
Mohawks to take arms; but though possessed of the native talents 
of a statesman, his arts were counteracted by the superior arts of 
his enlightened enemies, and the terror of their warlike skill began 
to subdue the resolution of the neighbouring tribes. The unfortu- 
nate chieftain saw himself daily stripped of power, and his ranks 
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yapidly thinning around him. Some were suborned by the whites ; 
others fell victims to hunger and fatigue, and to the frequent attacks 
by which they were harassed. His treasures were captured; his 
chosen friends were swept away from before his eyes; his uncle 
was shot down by his side; his sister was carried into captivity; and 
in one of his narrow escapes he was compelled to leave his beloved 
wife and only son to the mercy of the enemy. “ Efis ruin,” says 
the historian, “ being thus gradual! 
prevented, but augmented thereby; being himself made acquaint- 
ed with the sense and experimental feeling of the captivity of his 


‘ carried on, his misery was not 


we Sua 


ehildren, loss of friends, slaughter of his subjects, bereavement of 
all family relations, and being stripped of all outward comforts, be- 
fore his own life should be taken away.” 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his own followers 
began to plot. against his life, that by sacrificing him they might 
purchase dishonourable safety. ‘Through treachery a number 
of his faithful adherents, the subjects of Wetamee, an Indian 
princess of Pocasset, a near kinswoman and confederate of Philip, 
were betrayed into the hands of the enemy. Wetamoe was 
among them at the time, and attempted to make her escape by 
crossing a neighbouring river; either exhausted by swimming, or 
starved with cold and hunger, she was found dead and naked near 
the water side. But persecution ceased not at the grave. Even 
death, the refuge of the wretched, where the wicked commonly 
eease from troubling, was no protection to this outcast female, 
whose great crime was affectionate fidelity to her kinsman and her 
friend. Her corpse was the object of unmanly and dastardly 
vengeance; the head was severed from the body, set upon a pole, 
and thus exposed at ‘Taunton, to the view of her captive subjects. 
They immediately recognised the features of their unfortunate 
queen, and were so affected at this barbarous spectacle, that we 
are told they broke forth into the “ most horrid and diabelical 
lamentations.” 

However Philip had borne up against the complicated miseries 
and misfortunes that surrounded him, the treachery of his follow- 
ers seemed to wring his heart, and reduce him to despondency. 
It is said that “ he never rejoiced afterwards, nor had success in 
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any of his designs.” The spring of hope was broken—the 
ardour of enterprise was extinguished——he looked around, and all 
was danger and darkness; “ there was no eye to pity, nor any 
arm that could bring deliverance.’”?’ With a scanty band of fol- 
jowers, who still remained true to his desperate fortunes, the 
unhappy Philip wandered back to the vicinity of Mount Hope, 
the ancient dwelling of his fathers. Here he lurked about, like a 
spectre, among the desolated scenes of former power and pros- 
perity, now bereft of home, of family, and friend. There needs 
no better picture of his destitute and piteous situation than that 
furnished by the homely pen of the chronicler, who is unwarily 
enlisting the feelings of the reader in favour of the hapless warrior 
whom he reviles. Philip,” he says, “ like a savage wild beast, 
having been hunted by the English forces through the woods 
above a hundred miles backward and forward, at last was driven to 
his own den upon Mount Hope, where he retired with a few of 
his best friends, into a swamp, which proved but a prison to keep 
him fast till the messengers of death came by divine permission 
fo execute vengeance upon him.” 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and despair a sullen 
grandeur seems to gather round his memory. We picture him to 
ourselves seated among his care-worn followers, brooding in silence 
over his blasted fortunes, and acquiring a savage sublimity 
from the wildness and dreariness of his lurking place. Defeated, 
but not dismayed—crushed to the earth, but not humiliated— 
he seemed to grow more haughty beneath disaster, and to receive 
a fierce satisfaction in draining the last dregs of bitterness. 
Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune; but great 
minds rise above it. ‘The very idea of submission awakened the 
fury of Philip, and he even smote to death one of his followers, 
who proposed an expedient of peace. The brother of the victim 
made his escape, and in revenge betrayed the retreat of his chief- 
tain. A body of white men and Indians were immediately des- 
patched to the swamp, where Philip lay crouched, glaring with 
fury and despair. Before he was aware of their approach, they 
had began to surround him. Ina little while he saw five of his 
trustiest followers laid dead at his feet; all resistance was vain; 
he rushed forth from his covert, and made a headlong attempt a! 
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escape, but was shot through the heart by a renegado Indian of 
his own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave, but unfortunate King 
Philip; persecuted while living, slandered and dishonoured when 
dead. If, however, we consider even the prejudiced anecdotes 
furnished us by his enemies, we may perceive in them traces of 
amiable and lofty character, sufficient to awaken sympathy for his 
fate, and respect for his memory. We find, amid all the harassing 
cares and ferocious passions of constant warfare, he was alive to 
ihe softer feelings of connubiai love and paternal tenderness, and 
to the generous sentiment of friendship. The captivity of his 
“beloved wife and only son” are mentioned with exultation, as 
causing him poignant misery; the death of any near friend is 
triumphantly recorded as a new blow on his sensibilities ; but the 


| treachery and desertion of many of his followers, in whose affec- 
tions he had confided, is said to have desolated his heart, and be- 


reaved him of all further comfort. He was a patriot attached 
to his native soil—a prince true to his subjects, and indignant of 
their wrongs—a soldier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, pa- 
tient of fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily suffering, 
and ready to perish in the cause he had espoused. Proud of 
heart, and with an untameable love of natural liberty, he pre- 
ferred to enjoy it among the beasts of the forests, or in the dis- 
mal and famished recesses of swamps and morasses, rather than 
bow his haughty spirit to submission, and live dependent and 
despised in the ease and luxury of the settlements. With heroic 
qualities, and bold achievements, that would have graced a civili- 
zed warrior, and rendered him the theme of the poet and the his- 
torian, he lived a wanderer and a fugitive in his native land, and 
went down, like a foundering bark, amid darkness and tempest— 
without an eye to weep his fall, or a friendly hand to record his 
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COSSACKS. 
[ From the Literary Panorama. } 


Cossacks are the order of the day. They have acquired a 
distinction, since they were honoured by Bonaparte, whom they 
aitended in his flight from Moscow, that has rendered their name 
familiar to every part of Europe. As troops, they do not profess 
to meet, front to front, the heavy armed cavalry of modern war: 
they have neither the disposition nor the regularity fit for such 
service; but they hover round a whole army, glide along its paths, 
track its motions, anticipate ils resources, cut off its supplies, 
spread terror in all quarters, and do more mischief in four-and- 
twenty hours than all the skill of French industry can repair in 
many years. 

Such are Cossacks in war; and such France knows them to be 
inan enemy's country. It is natural to inquire what sort of be- 
ngs these ravagers are at home; and what kind of manners in 
heir own country prepare them for the’ execution of such dex- 
éerous and unmerciful devastation abroad? What are the original 
habits of these depredators in early life, and in a state of peace? 

‘to answer these inquiries we have thought a few extracts from 
iravellers who have seen them at home, before they became so 
~ famous, would prove acceptable. ‘The following are from Lady 
Craven’s [now Margravine of Anspach] Journey through Russia 
io the Crimea. It was performed in the spring of the year 1786. 
They show these people in their natural and native state. 

{i is pleasant to witness the careful treatment of the animal cre- 
ation by those who derive advantage from their services. When 
we read of a whole herd of horses grazing on a plain, surrounding 
a Cossack who offers them a little corn, we are sure that they suffer 
no barbarities from his hand. He does not ill treat them, nor 
urge tiem beyond their powers. ‘This is an honourable trait in 
their character. 
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The ijt ise of these people at a lady’s travelling during nighit 
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m a carriage shul up, shows at once their simplicity, and their own 
habits of " jife they would not have done so. 
res 


Phe third of our extracts may interest us on another account. 
The manner of singing their national songs by the Russia pea- 
sanis, iS precis ely that which was in use among the original inha- 
bitants of our island, the ancient Britons. But it must be ob- 
served that although these Russians, being unmstructed, are not 

abie io assign a reason for the chords they adopt, yet there may 
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be musicians among them, as there were among the Britons, who 
could well have explained the principles of the counterpoint they 
practise. The learned among them would “have thought 
themselv es disgraced’’ not to have varied from the air struck up 

by their leader, still preserving the harmony, the key, &c. The 
inference of the existence of counterpoint long before the system 
of Guido is undeniable from this instance. The similarity be- 
tween countries so distant as Russia and Britain is not the least 
remarkable incident in this extract. 

‘The other particulars may be allowed to speak for themselves : 
but perhaps some of our readers. may not fully understand the 
surprise of the Cossacks at seeing Lady C. ride on a side saddle. 
Her performances under this fashion must have appeared marvel- 
lous to them. In another part of her journey, in Italy, her ladyship 

was greatly pitied by some. who saw her ride.— “ The peasant: 
via pass me on the right side when I am on horseback, the women 
particularly, say ° Poverina—Jesu Maria ! Poverina—una 
gambia? § Poor lady! poor thing! She has but one leg.’ ” 

“ Though there was not a horse in the stables of the post-houses, 
1 did not wait long to have them harnessed; the Cossacks have 
the furnishing of the horses—and versts or milestones are put up; 
the horses were all grazing on the plain at some distance, but the 
instant they see their Cossack come out with a little corn the whole 
herd surrounds him, and he takes those he pleases. —The posts 
were sometimes in a deserted Tartarian village, and sometime: 
the only habitation for the stable keeper was a hut made unde: 
sround, a common habitation in this country, where the sun is se 
extremely hot, and there is no shade of any sort. . . . . . 

“At — o'clock I jet down the fore part of my carriage to see the 
sun rise; when, to my great surprise, | saw a guard “of between 
twenty and thirty Cossacks, with an officer, who. was close to the 
fore wheel of the carriage 5 upon seeing me he smiled and pulled 
off his cap—his companions gave a “most violent shr liek, and 
horses, carriages, and all, increased their pace, so that the horses 
in the carriage behind mine took fright, ran away, and, running 
against my carriage, very nearly overturned it; and when I asked 
what occasioned this event, I found my Cossack es scort, seeing 
my carriage shut, thought I was dead; as a Cossack has no see 
that a person in hea! th. can travel in a carriage that is not open, 
and the shout I had heard, the smile I had seen, was the surprise 
they had feli, that the young English princess, as they called 
mes alive; as they believed it was only my corpse that was 
co ying to Karasbazar to be buried. They always ride with - 
long pikes, holding the points upwards ; the Tartars ride with 
pikes, but they hold the end of theirs to the ground. 
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«T had a Cossack chief presented to me, a soldier-like fine white- 
haired fienre's e wore a riband and order the empress had given 
him, set round with brilliants. The general told me he was sorry 
he was not thirty years younger, as the empress had not a braver 
officer in her service. “In the ev ening, in an amazing large hall, 
several different bands of music play ed; and I heard the national 

songs of the Russian peasants, which are 80 singular that I cannot 
forbear endeavouring to give you some idea of them. One man 
stands in the midst of three or four, who make a circle round him; 
seven or eight more make a second round those; a third is com- 
posed of a greater number; the man in the middle of this group 
begins, and when he has sung one verse, the first circle accompa- 
ny him, and then the second, lili they become so animated, and 
the noise so creat, that it w as with difficulty the officers could stop 
them. What is very singular, they sing in parts; and though the 
music is not much varied, nor the tune fine, yet as some take thirds 
and fitths, as their ears direct, in perfect harmony, it is by no means 
unpleasing. If you ask one of them why he does not sing the same 
note as the man before him, he does not know what you mean.— 
The subjects of these ballads are hunting, war, or counterfeiting the 
sradation Ss between soberness into intoxication, and very div erting. 
As these singers were only young Russian peasants, they began 
with great timidity, but by little and little ended in a kind of wild 
jollity, which made us ail laugh very heartily.” 

“Yesterday I went to the source of the river. [It lies in the recess 
of a rock, which ts placed between many others that line the steep 
sides of a valley; a Major Ribzs, a very lively, handsome officer of 
the chasseurs, ‘has drawn it for me. [rode a white horse of the 
general’s, a very quiet creature, but awkward, not being used toa 

sidesa .ddle. 

“'The old Cossack chief had looked with the greatest astonish- 

soi at my riding, and when I jumped down from ny horse on re- 
turmic ig Lome, he kissed the ed ge of my petticoat, and said some- 
thing in his language which I did not comprehend, but the general 

old me he kad paid me the highest compliment imaginable, viz. 
was worthy of being a Cossack. 

“fn the evening x { went in a carriage with the governor and ge- 
nera! to K = bazar, and on the road saw a mock battle between the 
Cossacks. As l vas not apprized beforehand, [ confess the begin- 
ning of it astonish red me very much. I saw the Cossack guard on 

each side t ihe carriage spring from their stirrups, with their te 
the saddle, and gallop away thus with aloud shriek. The general 
amiled at my astonished looks, and told me the Cossack chief had 
ordered an entertainment for me, and desired me to get out and 
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atand on the rising part of the down, facing that where a troop of 
Cossacks was posted, which I saw advancing with a slow pace; a 
detached Cossack of the adverse party approached the troop, and 
turning round sought his scattered companions, who were in search 
like him of the little army: they approached, but not in a squad- 
ron, some on the left, some on the right, some before, some behind 
the troop: a shriek, a pistol fired, were the signals of battle; the 
troop was obliged to divide in order to face an enemy that attacked 
it on all sides. ‘The greatest scene of hurry and agility ensued; 
one had seized his enemy, pulled him off his hor wie and was upon 
ihe point of stripping him,* when one of the prisoner s party came 
up, laid him to the ground, remounted his companion, and rode off 
with the horse of the first victor. Some flung themselves off their 
horses to tear their foe to the ground, alternately they pursued or 
were pursuing; their nea, their pistols, their hangers, all were made 
use of ; and when the parties were completely ‘engaged together, 
it was difficult to see all the adroit manoeuvres that passed. 

“Twas much entertained and plea ed, and desired the Cossack 
chief might have my best thanks.” 


“In my way hither I dined at the Cossack chief’s post, and my 
entertainment was truly Cossack. A long table for thirty people, 
it one end a half-grown pig roasted whole, at the other a hali-grown 
sheep, whole likewise ; ; in the middle of the table an immense tu- 
reen of curdied milk: there were several side dishes made for me 
and the t Kussians, as well as the cook could imagine to our taste. 
The old warrior would fain have made me taste above thirty sorts 
of wine from his country, the borders of the Don; but I contented 
myself with three or four, and some were very good. After din- 
ner, from the windows [ saw a fine mock battle between the Cos- 
sacks ; and I saw three Calmoucks, the ugliest, fiercest loo<ing 
men imaginable, with their eyes set in their head, inclining down 
to their nose, and uncommonly square jaw bones. ‘These Calmoucks 
are so dexterous with bows and arrows, that one killed a goose ata 
hundred paces, and the other broke an egg at fifty. The young 
Cossack officers tried their skill with them, but they were perfeetly 
novices in comparison to them—they sung and danced, but their 
steps and their tones were equally insipid, void of grace and hares 
mony. % 

“ When a Cossack is sick, he drinks sour milk for a fe ow days, 
and that is the only remedy the Cossacks have for fevers.” 


“ If I had not been obliged to wit this country ina ship, I should 


* A Cossack, if he can avoid it, never kills his ene my bef wre he has stripped him, 
because the spoils are his property, ard he fcarg the bloed ch ould spoil the dress 
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certainly have bribed my Cossack to have sold his horse to me ; the 
animal was so excellent a galloper, that I was obliged several times 
to stop till the rest of the company came up. 

“The Cossacks are extremely proud of their horses, as they 
say, since the immortal Frederick, King of Prussia, first rode one, he 
never has, in time of war, made use of any other than a horse 
trom the borders of the Don. I do not know who was most pleased, 
the Cossack that lent me his horse, or I who rede him.” 














POETRY. 


THE NORMAN HORSESHOE, BY WALTER SCOTT. 


The Welsh inhabiting a mountainous country, and possessing only an inferior breed 
of horses, were generally unable to encounter the shock of the A nglo- Norman 
cavalry. Occasionally, however, they were successful in repelling the invaders ; 
and the following verses eclebrate a supposed defeat of CLare, Farl of Striguil 
and Pembroke, and of Nevii xe, Baron of Chepstow, Lords Marchers of Mon- 
mouthshire. Rymny isa stream which divides the counties of Monmovth and 
Glamorgan : Caerphili, the scene of the supposed battle, is a vale upon its banks, 
dignified by the ruins of a very ancient castle. 


RED glows the forge in Striguil’s bounds, 
And hammers’ din, and anvil sounds, 
And armourers, with iron toil, 
Barb many a steed for battle’s broil. 
Foul fall the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser’s thundering heel, 
Thate’er shall dint a sable wound 

. Qn fair Glamorgan’s velvet ground. 


From Chepstow’s towers, ere dawn of morn, 
Was heard afar the bugle horn ; 

And forth, in banded pomp and pride, 

Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 

‘They swore their banners broad should gleam, 
Tn crimson light, on Rymny’s stream ; 

They vow’d Caerphiii’s sod should feel 


The Norman charger’s spurning heel. 


And sooth they swore---the sun arose, 

And Rymny’s wave with crimson glows; 

¥ or Clare’s red banner, floating wide, 

Roll’d down the stream to Severn’s tide! 
And sooth they vow’d---the trampled green 
Show'd where hot Neville’s charge had been ; 
in every sable hoof-tramp stood, 

A Norman horseman’s curdling blood! 


Old Chepstow’s brides may curse the toil 
That arm’d stout Clare for Cambrian broil ; 
Their orphans long the art may rae, 

For Neville’s war-horse forg’d the shoe. 
No more the stamp of armed steed 

Shall dint Glamorgan’s velvet mead ; 

Nor trace be there, in early spring. 

Save of the fairies’ emerald ring 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


By the recent arrival of the cartel Fair American, the booksellers have received 
an unusual supply of new and attractive works Many of them have been put te 
press, and will afford a rich fund of reading for the summer. 


Patronage, anew novel in 4 vols. by Miss Edgeworth, has been put to press by 
Moses Thomas, Philadelphia— Also Posthumous Parodies and other pieces, a hu- 
morous and satirical work, supposed to be written by the authors of Rejected Ad- 
dresses. 

Also The Corsair, a new poem by Lord Byron, forming a continuation of his 
series of F.astern Tales. 


O’ Donnel, a novel by Lady Morgan, (late Miss Owenson,) author of the Wild 
Irish Girl, &e. is printing by Van Winkle and Wiley, New-York—The same book- 
sellers advertise The Feast of the Poets, by Leigh Hunt, Esq. editor of the Examin- 
er, at present confined in Surry gaol for a libellous satire on the Prince Regent: 
This poem some time since appeared in a periodical work, aud was copied into dif- 
ferent works inthis country. ‘the great celebrity which it gained has induced the 
author to revise, correct, and enlarge it; and to add copious notes critical, and sati- 
rical, discussing the merits and !ashing the faults of the principal writers of the day, 
in a strain of cutting and undaunted animadversion. It is certainly one of the most 
spirited productions of the kind that has issued for a long time from the British press. 


The second volume of Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind has 
been received, and will soon be published by Eastburn, Kirk & Co. New-York, 

The same house has likewise received and put to press The Wanderer, or Fe- 
male Diffieulties, in 5 vols. by Madame D’Arblay, authoress of Evelina, Cecilia, and 
Camilla.—Also Suinine’s Biographical Memoir of General Moreau, and account 
of his last moments. 

Also Germany, by Mad. de Stael Holstein. 

Poems by three friends. 

Political Portraits in this new era, by W. Playfair. 

Sermons by Walter Blake Kirwan, late Dean of Killalla, with a sketch of his life. 

Corasmin, or the Minister, by the autbor of the Swiss Lmigrants 


Delaplaine’s Repository.—Proposals have been issued by Joseph Delaplaine of 
Philadelphia, for publishing a national work to be entitled Delaplaine’s Repository 
of the Portraits and Lives of the Heroes, Philosophers, and Statesmen of Ame- 
vica. Though we object to the title as ostentatious, and are not altogether pleased 
with the prospectus, as containing too much of that wordy profession and wide-mouth- 
ed promise, so greatly in fashion among the booksellers of the day, still we are of 
opinion that a work of this kind ably and modestly executed, would deserve and re- 
eeive the universal patronage of the nation. The work will consist of a series of bio- 
graphical memoirs of those Americans who have been most conspicuous for their 
talents, virtues, and public services, accompanied by engravings by the best hands, 
from portraits taken by the most celebrated painters. The following are the con- 
ditions specified by Mr. D. 

I. The work willbe printed in quarto. Twelve portraits, with their accompany- 
ing biegraphical sketches, will constitute a volume—which volume will be published 
in the course of a year, in two separate numbers, neatly put up in boards—each 
number to be delivered to the subscribers at the end of eachhalf year. Every 
volume will be ornamented with an elegant title page and vignette, designed and 
engraved by Mr. Fairman; and also an emblematical frontispiece, designed by him 
and engraved by Mr. Lawson At the end of the second number, a list of subscri- 
bers, and an index to the whole volume, will be printed. The typographical part will 
he executed by Mr. Wiliam Brown. 
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il. The price of each volume will be eight dollars to subscribers—half of it to be 
paid on the delivery of the first number—the other half on the delivery of the se- 
cond, ‘To non-subscribers the price will be nine dollars a volume. 


Long and Huuto’s Hydraulic Machine.—A new Hydraulic machine, called by 
the inventor the Hydrostatic Engine, has been lately patented by Messrs. Long and 
Hauto of Germantown, Pa. and is now said to be in successful operation near that 
place. This machine operates,on the principle of hydrostatic pressure; the wa- 
ter is made to act alternately on two pistons moving horizontally in a box or cylinder 
placed at the bottom of a shaft through which the water falls. “From the reciproca- 
ung motions of these pistons a rotary motion is produced by an ingenious machinery, 
which, however, might probably be much simplified. This invention possesses an ad- 
vantage over every other application of the same prineiple we have seen, in producing 
the cireular motion through the intervention of an alternating one, by which means 
the whirling motion of the water in the descending shaft, which was found on experi- 
ment nearly to destroy the effect of Barker’s mill, is avoided. Such, however, is the 
aucertainty which still attends the subject of the pressure and motion of fluids, that 
experiment alone can test the utility of inventions of this kind. None, however, that 
we recollect, appears in principle so likely to sueceed as the machine of Messrs. Long 
and tiauto, and if its success be as stated by them, the inventor may boldly lay 
claim to the merit of having arrived at along looked-for desideratum in the arts. 

R. | 


_ Dewitt on Perspective.—Simeon Dewitt, Esq. Surveyor-General of the state of 
New-York, has publislied a work on Perspective. The fundamental rules of this art 
are laid down in it with clearness and simplicity, in a series of neat propositions, and 
anumber of app:opriate examples of its practice are given. This work contains as 
much of the principies of Perspective as are absolutely essential. 

it comprises in a small compass almost every thing that is usually recollected after 
the toilsome study of larger works; and has the advantage, from its author being 
evidently well acquainted with the useful application of the art, of being free from 
such propositious as are merely objects of curiosity, and of others which are, when MM 
tested by use, absolutely false, of which we have seen several in a late work on the Hf 
subject. The architect may be obliged, and the curious investigator of mathematical 
science, be induced, to peruse the more complete works of the Jesuits, and Brooke 
Taylor, but Mr. Dewitt’s work contains every thing which is necessary to assist the 
amateur or artist in the elegant amusement of sketching from nature, or in the 
composition of any pictures, when the correct delineation of architectural subjects 
is not requisite. ‘he chapter of military perspective is well drawn up, and should 
it be adopted in our military academies, will probably revive among us a mode ot 
military plan drawing, whieh although now almost forgotten throughout the world, 
needs no other recommendation than its having been that which was practised by 
De Ville, V auban, and all the other ancient masters of the art of the attack and de- 
fence of fortified places. 











R. 


Kean the Actor.—A new phenomenon has appeared in the English dramatic 
world, who, in the language of our correspondent, has produced “ an impression 
upon the public mind which surpasses any incident in the dramatic history of the pre- 
sent age, young Betty’s success, perhaps, excepted.” “ Kean appears to me to have 
adopted all Cooke’s great points, somewhat changing their effect by a more jocose 
zeneral manner than Cooke’s. He is very short, and not graceful, but has more self 
possession than any person I ever saw. He has brought 6V0/. nightly to Drury-Lane, 
where, previous to his appearance, they had acted, it was said, to 501.” ‘The Euro- 
pean Magazine for March gives a portrait and memoir of him, in which he is ac- } 
knowledged as having saved Drury-Lane from ruin, and the receipts of the theatre tf 
is stated as nearly 700/ anight. He was engaged at 8/. a week, but his salary raised ‘i 





immediately to 16, 18, and 20, with benefits, anda present of 100 guineas. His i 
Shylock has been pronounced by the critics inferior to Mr. Cooke’s alone, his \ 
Richard unparalleled. i 


American Artists in London.—Our great countryman, Benjamin West, having 
outlived envy, and soared above all competition, continues to astonish the world by 
the efforts of his genius. Washington Alston is already spoken of as the successor 
of his pre-eminent master, and by some compared with him, Leslie daily nereases 
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in merit and reputation. Mr. West says he excels any young man he ever knew or 
rea! of, of his age and opportunities. “He has sold an admirable picture founded on 
the scriptural story of the Witch of «ndor, to a noble baronet for one hundred 
guineas. it must be recollected Mr. Leslie has not yet reached the age of manhood. 
He éxhibits a small full length of John Howard Payne, our young “dramatic here 
in the character of Douglas this spring, at Somerset house. Young Morse, the son 
of voctor Morse the geographer, has likewise gained great reputation for paintings 
which he has exhibited, and was honoured with a gold” medal at the last distribution 
of prizes at the Adelphi, for &model of the Dying Hercules. 


Classical and Biblical learning.—We have observed with much pleasure the 
great and rapidly increasing taste for these branches of learning, which has, within 
u few years manifested itself in various parts of our country, but particularly in Bos- 
ton and the university at Cambridge ‘The edition of Griesbach’s Greek T estament, 
published at Cambridge in 1809, bears.very honourable testimony to the scholarship 
of its editors. itis one of the most accurate books we have ever seen, and were It 
not for the accidental omission of one single word, (error gravissimus, as a Duteh 
commentator would exclaim,) it might probably lay a fair claim to the magnificent 
title of an immaculate book, a treasure, the possession of which, xccording to Har- 
wood, Dibdin, and the other bibliogr aphical writers, is the very summit of human fe- 
licity. We have lately understood that itis intended to re eprintin one volume quarto, 
Schleusner’s Lexicon to the Greek Testument, at the same press, and with the same 
scrupulous care and accuracy. ‘Lhis is a very proper accompaniament to Gries- 
bach’s Testament. 

Schleusner’s work was first made known to the scholars of Great Britain by the 
high praises bestowed upon it by the learned Herbert Marsh in the notes to his trans- 
lation of Michaelis It has since very deservedly gained a high degree of celebrity. 
Schleusner is a learned and laborious German, and his hook displays somethin: of 
that heavy diligence and pedantic minuteness which have always been laid to the 
charge of the German literati He is too fond of dividing and tracing cut the differ- 
ent uses of his words into w hat Johnson, it we recollect rightly, ¢ salls ** parallel rami- 
fieation of the radical sense.” In this he is sometimes faneiful, and sometimes 
mistakes the s nse which the word derives from its connexion and reference to the 
rest of the poene, for its own proper meaning. He who has occasion to consult 
Schleusner will often wish for the simplicity and English good sense of Parkhurst. 
But Schleusner has undoubtedly collected a vast body of learning, well digested, and 
methodically arranged, and a great deal of this learning is of a kind, which to an 
English, most certainly to an American seholar, is almost inaccessible—we mean 
that contained in the works of the German philologists and critics of the last thirty 
years 

The German edition of Schleusner is in two clumsy octavos, printed on that 
wretched paper by which so many of the German editions are disgraced, and it is 
besides searce and dear. ‘The American edition will be in one quarto, and in every 
respect superior. 


A series of the Latin classics, to be printed in a handsome duodeeimo form, after 
the manner of the beautiful editions of Barbou and Foulis, is also proposed, and we 
understand will immediately be begun withthe works of Cicero from the edition of 
Ernesti. Gibbon has pronounced nie opinion of the different editions of the great 
Rosen orator, after his manner, in a splendid antithesis, by selecting from the mass 
** that of Olivet, which should adorn the libraries of the rich, and that of F.rnesti, 
which should lie upon the tables of the learned.”’ It is certainly presumptuous to dis- 
sent from such authority ; yet it appears to us that as the notes of Ernesti for the 
most part relate merely to ver!al criticism, the literary wants of this country 
would probably be better supplied by a cheap republication of Olivet’s edition, which 
contains more of the interpretation and elucidation of passages obscure from their 
reference to ‘(he Roman customs and law. To this. the excellent Clavis of Frnesti 
might be added, and a compound edition would be thus formed much more valuable 
than that of either of the ¥ uropean editors. Whatever may be thought of this sugges- 
tion the publishers have our warmest wishes for their success in their meritorious un- 


dertaking. V. 
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Fromlate British Publications. 


Mr West's Painting.—-Mr. West, the venerable president of our royal academy, 
has nearly completed, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, an epic picture that would 
have done honour to the first painter of any age*or school. T'he subject is the Ecce 
Homo. ‘the picture of Christ giving sight to the biind, exhibited two years siuce, 
which procured for its illustrious author praises and honour beyond what has eve) 
been experienced in moderu times, and which merited all the eclat it produced, 
was considered a master-piece of Mr. West's pencil: but so transcendently superior 
is the present work, that we are ata loss to conceive the mighty step that the pain- 
ter has taken in his approach to the perfection of art, in so short a period, and at so 
advanced a stage of lite. 

‘This stupendous picture is on an immense scale, and describes ail the characters 
rather larger than life. On the steps before the palace of Pontius Pilate, Christ is 
shown to the Jews: the Roman is addressing the people in the words of seripture 
~—“ Behold the man!” Caiaphas is claiming the Saviour, and is the true personifica- 
tion of the stubborn high priest: bigotry, superstition and intolerance are depicted 
in his countenance, whilst that of the Roman judge is replete with nobleness and 
candour. The countenance of the man of sorrow is filled with benignity, and ex- 
pressive In the happiest degree of that inefiable goodness which painting could never 
before attain. Immediately upon the foreground, and to the right, are seen the three 
Marys. In the mother of our Lord, an awfulness of expression is depicted upon the 
countenance that cannot be deseribed——in that of Mary Magdalen, an agony of 
erict is visible ; indeed her whole figure is indicative of her emotion, on beholding 
him thus treated who had pardoned her sirfs, and given peace toher soul Among 
the crowd are conspicuous Joseph of Arimathea, and other followers of Uhrist, the 
atlecting expression of whose countenance offers a fine contrast to those of the 
wieked, reviling, unbelieving Jews. There are many episodes in tliis great epic 
work, as the prison doors where the two thieves are brought out to be crucified with 
Jesus; in one you behold the hardened ruffian, in the other the penitent culprit, 
whilst Barabbas, whose appearance bespeaks all that is abhorrent to good, is claimed 
by the multitude. On the foreground is the cross with a group of soldiers and ex- 
ecutioners—even these appear to feel an interest on beholding the meek and perse- 
cuted Jesus. The figure of the centurion bears the stamp of martial dignity. 

The vast crowd of people has no part that is not essential to the story. F very 
figure has its appropriate place, every head possesses au expression that goes te 
elucidate the story, and even the action of the hands materially assist the subject, 
which is inconceivably grand. We feel no hesitation in saying, and with feelings oj 
laudable pride, that this epic picture of our cotemporary, WES, for composition, 
expression, and masterly execution, possesses a greater degree of pathos than any 
painting in the world. 

We understand that Mr. West has refused the sum of ten thousand guineas fo: 
this sublime effort of his gemius. 


British Palpit Eloquence ; a selection of sermons in chronological order, from the 
works of the most eminent divines of (.reat Britain, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; with biographical and eritical notices—The plan of the 
editors of this work (beginning with the “ judicious’ Hooker,) is to select one ser- 
mon from each of the eminent pulpit orators of fngland, lreland, and Scotland, of 
the 17th and 18th centuries; the whole to be arranged in chronological order, and 
every discourse to be prefaced with a biographical and critical notice of the author. 
In the selection both of authors and sermons, regard will be had only to the excel- 
lence of the one and the reputation of the other. The sole limit in the choice of 
speeimens will be the determination to avoid religious controversy. It is expected 
that the work will make three volumes $vo. each volume containing three parts, a 
part to be published every mouth till completed. 


Nir. John Dunlop has completed the History of Fiction; being a critical account 
ofthe most celebrated prose works of fiction, from the earliest Greek romances t 
the novels of the present age. In three volumes, post octavo. 
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_ M. Reeupero, having written a History of Mount Etna, the work is now printing 
im twolarge volumes, tobe embellished with plates. 


The bones of an unknown animal were lately found ina peat moss in Russia. This 
ereature must have been about twelve feet long; the horns were tw® feet and a haif 
long, and one foot and a half round at the root. From the appearance of this imper- 
fect skeleton, is seems to have belonged to the urus or aurochs, mentioned by Cesar 
in his account of Germany Andit is thought that the real urus may still be occa- 
sionally seen in the mountains of Siberia. 


Variation of the Compass.—A correspondent remarks, that the needle which, 
in this latitude, pointed truly to the north in the year 1657, and has been inclining to 
the westward ever since, at the averaged rate of about ten minutes per annum, has 
reached the utmost extent of its variation; has been stationary; and is now re- 
ceding. From this observation, if correet, itseems that about :*5 degrees is the ex- 
tent of its variation westward; that it will,in about 150 years again point truly to the 
north ; and, probably, for the next 150 years, will incline to the east; taking up a 
period of 500 years in making a revolution. 


Origin of the North American Indians.—M. Julius Von Klaproth has made a 
curious discovery respecting the *merican Indians. He has found a long chain of 
nations and idioms extending trom the canal of Queen Charlotte along the northwest 
ooast of America, to Southern Canada, the United States of \merica, louisiana, the 
Fioridas, Great and Little Antilles, the Caribee islands and Guiana, as far as the river 
of the Amazons, where the languages and idioms are all obviously derived from an 
original language, which has a great deal of affinity with that of the Samojedes and 
Kamptchadales. The people ali along this vast track, both in their figure and mode 
of life, have a striking similarity to the free nationsin Northern +sia | Mr. Klaproth 
wives a list of Caribee words which oceur in the languages of the Mandshou. the 
Samoujedes, the Korgacks, the Youkaguires, the Toungouses, the Kamptchadalcs, the 
Tchouktchis, &e. 


Lord Byron — Mr. R.C, Dallas, a gentleman well known in the literary world, has 
published a contradiction to the allegation that Lord Byron had “ received and pocket- 
ed large sums for his works.’’— [ take upon me,” says his grateful vindicator against 
the charge of meanness implied in these words, “ to affirm that Lord Byron never 
received a shilling for any of his works. Tomy certain knowledge, the profits of the 
Satire were left entirely to the publisher of it. The gift of the copyright of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage I have already publicly acknowledged, in the dedication of the 
new edition of my novels; and I now add my acknowledgment for that of The Cor- 
sair, not only for the profitable part of it, but for the delicate and delightful man- 
ner of bestowing it, while yet unpublished. With respect to his two other poems, 
Lhe Giaour and The Bride of Abydos, Mr. Murray, thé publisher of them, can 
truly attest that no part of the sale of those have ever touched his lordsship’s hands, 
or been disposed of for his use; and he has constantly, both by word and action, 
shown his aversion to receiving money for his productions.” 


Pinelli has undertaken the engraving of all the paintings in fresco extant at Rome, 
which have not already been given tothe public. He has commenced with those 
in the Convent della Trinita del Monte. 


The celebrated Canova is engaged upon statues and busts of Murat, his consort 
and family. 


A new Literary and Political Review has appeared in Edinburgh, under the title 
of the North British Review, or, Constitutional Journal, to be published every two 
months. It professes to be conducted on the broad and liberal principle of bestow- 
ing impartial consideration on every production of merit, without being guided in its 
selection by any party or interested motives, and uniformly to maintain a firm adhe- 


rence to the constitution of the country in all its parts, and to the administration of 


the government so long as conducted with the same wisdom and energy which ip 
times of unexampled difficulty have raised higher than ever the dignity and pros- 
perity of Britain, snd prepared the way for the return of liberty and peace to the 
world. 


Miss Porter, author of the Scottish Chiefs, has in the press, the Pastor’s Fire-site 
-n three volumes. 
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Herculaneum MS —The literary world are naturally curious to know the pro- 
gress and fate of the interference of the Prince of Wailes in the affair of the heR- 
cu ANEuUM MSs. about which we excited a lively interest above twelve years ago. 


The mission of Mr. iiAYTER to Naples, to support which a grant was made by 
Parliament, terminated in that gentleman sending to England six of the or-gina! 
charred ‘apiri, These were received at Cariton house in the year !805, aud it 
was hoped that British genius and art might have led to some improved means 
of unfoiding them. In truth, a room was fitted up for the purpose, and much 
ingenuity exerted; but, we lament to say, without any success. It was suggested 
that steam might give consistence to the charred vegetable, and this menstruum 
was tried on one of the rolls; but it reduced it to an inseparable pulp. Delicate 
macchanical means were then applied to unravel a second, but he result was 
equally unsuccessful; and, discouraged by two failures, the other rolls have re- 
mained unexamined, and are now in possession of Vr. Young. Mr. Liayter’s 
arrival at Naples, backed by British capital, gave new vigour to the business of 
unfolding; and although but eighteen MSS. had been developed in forty years, 
yet, during six years, he was the cause of nearly 200 of the whole 1800, being 
completely or partially unrolled. Of course Mr. Hayter left Naples with the court, 
on the French invasion taking place in 1806; but he carried with him to Palermo 
ninety-four fac-similes ot MSS and afverwards brought them to }-ngland, and pre- 
sented them to his royal master, as the result of his mission These the prince 
judged ft proper to present, through the medium of Lord Grenville, its Chancelior, 
to the Ustversity oF OxForD, in the just expectation that that learned body 
would gratify the literary worid by their speedy publication. Mr Hayter himself after- 
wards received an appointment from the Prince, and resided some time at Oxford, 
to aid the labours of the professors by his experience ; but we are concerned to find 
that the appoiptmeni has tately been superseded, and that there now exists in conse- 
quence no immediate prospect of the publication of these treasures. 


wift's Worke.—A complete edition of Swirr’s works is printing, under the su- 
pervision of WanTzrR Scort, esq with a Life of the Author, Notes Critical and 
Hilustrative, &c- &c. It will extend to nineteen volumes 8vo. handsomely printed. 
Upwards of a hundred original Letters, Essays and Poems, by Dean Swift, which 
have not hitherto been printed with his works, will appear in this edition. These 
have been recovered from Theophilus Swift, esq. Dublin, from a collection of manu- 
scripts of various descriptions, concerning Swift and his affairs, which remained 
in the hands of Dr. Lyonsand Major Tickell, from originals in Swift’s hand-writing, 
in possession of Leonard Mac Naily. esq. from Matthew Weld Hartstonge, esq. who 
has furnished much curious information, from laborious researches made through 
various journals and collections of rare pamphlets, in which many of Swift’s satires 
made their first appearance; and from Dr. Berwick, who has obliged the editor 
with some curious illustrations of the Dean’s last satirical Tracts. In the Biographi- 
eal Memoir it has been the object to condense the information afforded by Mr. 
Sheridan, Lord Orrery, Dr. Delany, Deane Swift, Dr. Johnson, and others, inte 
one distinct and comprehensive narrative. 


Captain Lockett, of the College of Fort William, is preparing for the press, an 
account of his Researches amongst the Ruins of Babylon, which he visited in the 
year 1811, and explored with the most minute attention. His work will contain 
plans and views of the tower of Nimrod or Belus, and the other vestiges of 
remote antiquity still visible in the neighbourhood of Baghdad and Hillah, where 
he was fortunate in collecting a number of inseribed bricks, gems, and medals. 
This work will form four hundred quarto pages, and is to be published in England 


Itis said that with Mr. Omon’s steam engine, at Bristol, corn will very soon be 
ground. The principle isa hollow wheel, whose interior is half filled with a fluid 


metal. The steam is supplied by a common boiler, and makes no noise whatcver, 
saving half the coals, &c. 


A new Hygrometer.—M. Baptist Lendi, of St Gall, gives the following deserip- 
tion of his invention :-~{n a white flint bottle is suspended a piece of metal, about the 
size of a hazel nut, which predicts every possible change of weather, twelve or four- 
‘een hours before it occurs. As soon as this metal is suspended in the bottle with 
water, it begins to increase in bulk, and in ten or twelve days forms an admirable 
pyramid, which resembles polished brass, and it undergoes several changes, til! it has 
attained its fall dimensions. In rainy weather this pyramid is conti: ually covered 
with pearly drops of water ; in case of thunder or hail, it will change to the finest red, 
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and throw out rays; in case of wind or fog, it will appear dull and spotted ; and, pre- 
viously to snow, it will look quite muddy. If placed in a moderate temperature, it 
will require no other trouble than to pour out a common tumbler of water, and put 
in the same quantity of fresh. For the the first few days it must not be shaken. 


Dr. CLiirke’s third volume of his Travels will appear in a few days. It will form 
the second section of the Vravels in (reece, !.gyp and the Holy Land; completing 
the second part of the whole work according tothe pla. originally proposed by the 
author, and will contain his voyage up the Nile to grand Cairo, his observations 
nponthe Pyramids of Djiza and and Sace-ra; a description of the remains of the city 
of sais on the Delta; an account: f the Antiquities of Alexandria, particularly of Pom- 
pey’s Piilar and the Cryptz of Necropolis; with his subsequent Voyage, and ‘Tra- 
vels in Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Xc. &e. 


In one of Mr. Bake wei L’s Lectures at the “urry institution, delivered during 
the present month, he adverted to the’ possibility of applying Gu» POWDER asa first 
mover of machinery. As this subject is highly curious, and well deserving the at- 
tention of mechanics, we shall give his words as nearly as we can recollect :—** Al- 
most all the machines of the ancients,” said he, “ were set in motion by the museu- 
far action of men or quadrupeds; but the moderns have called the elements te 
their aid, and made the wimds and the waters subservient to theiruse Natural phi- 
losophy has brought other agents into action; and the application of elastie fluids, 
particularly of steam, asa mover of machines, has greatiy enlarged the empire of 
mau overnature. It is highly probable, that another agent may hereafter be substi- 
tuted ; an agent which has hitherto Leen chiefly employed for purposes of destruction, 
IT mean gunpowder. { have little doubt that the expansive foree of this substance 
might be immediately and safely applied to keep in motion large machines with much 
less expense than by the steam engine. The apparatus would, 1 egmecive, be less 
cumbersome and expensive \ single dram of gunpowder, if properly applied, will 
rend a solid block of metal equal in thickness to a large piece of ordnance. The 
practical mechanic will have no difficulty in conceiving how an equable motion 
may be communicated to machines by pereussion, with the aid of a balance wheel 
and crank. 


A yolume of Sermons isin the press by the Rev. ARCHIBALD ALLISON, LL. D, 
Prebendary of Sarum, and author of * ssays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 


The Praincess EL1zaABETH, whose literary and inventive powers have often 
been displaved through her pen and pencil, and which have always done so much 
credit to her genius and exaited rank, has, we are informed, been long engaged in a 
series of biographical sketches, which toa future age are likely to constitute the seeret 
memoirs of a considerable part of her father’s eventful reign. 


The Personal travels of M. pe HumMRBro.tnpr tothe Fquinoctial Regions of the 
New Continent during the vears 1799-1804; witha Picturesque Atias, Maps, Plans, 
&c. translated into Fnglish by Helen Maria Williams, will appear ina few weeks. 


Singular new discovered body.-— About a fortnight ago Sir Joseph Banks received 
a letter from Sir Humphrey Davy, who is at present in Paris, mentioning a newly 
discovered violet coloured gas, which had lately attracted the notice of men of science; 
bat no particulars are given of its nature or production. 

In the Journal de Paris, for the 3d of December, it is stated, that a memoir on 
his substance, by Clement and Desormes, had been read before the French Insti- 
tute, and the following ciremstances respecting it are stated. It was discovered by 
M. ‘onrtois, and was obtained from kelp, ‘Vhen heated to 158° itis converted into a 
raseous substance of astrong violet colour Itis not acted on by oxygen, charcoal, or 
ared heat. “ith hydrogen and with phosphorus it produces muriatic acid It com- 
bines with the metals without effervesence. It combines also with’the metallic ox- 
ides, and forms compounds soluble in water With ammonia it forms a detonating 
compornd 

This notice is rather enigmatical ; but it would appear from it that the substance 
in qitestion has manv properties in common with chlorine. Hence it is probably 
a compound of chlorine and some other body. ‘+ hat is meant by saying, that with 
phosphorus it forms muriatie acid, [ do not understand. few weeks will probsbly 
put sin possession of the mode of preparing this substance, and of course enable us 
to examine it. 

When am moniacal gas comes in contact with the oxymuriate of sulphur, it assumes 
a violet colour of great intensity and beanty. Whether this has any connexion w! 
the substance in question time will determine, 
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M. THOMAS, 
No. 52 Chesnut-street, Philadelphié, 
HAS IN PREss, 
AND WILL PUBLISH IN . FEW DAYS, 


PATRONAGE. 


BY MARIA EDGEWCORTH, 


AUTHOR OF TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE, BELINDA, LEONORA, &c, 


oer a character of the work, read the following extracts : 
9 © 


From No. 44 of the Edinburgh Review, p. 4164415. 


None of our regular readers, we are persuaded, will be surprised 
st the eagerness with which we turn te every new production of Miss 


Edgeworth’s per. ‘The taste and gallantry of the age may have at last 


pretty generally sanctioned the ardent admiration with which we 
sreeted the first steps of this distinguished Jady in her literary career ; 
but the calmer spirits of the south cam hardly yet comprehend the ex- 
hilarating effect which her reappearance uniformly produces upon the 
saturnine complexion of their northern reviewers. Fortunately, a long 
course of good works has justified our first sanguine augury of Miss 
Edgeworth’s success, and the honest eulogy we pronounced upon her 
effarts ip the cause of good sense and virtue; and itis uo slight con- 
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H : i solation to us, while suffering under alternate reproaches for ill-timed ner 
mi 4) severity, and injudicious praise, to refiect, that no very mischievous § do 
i ia effects have as yet resulted to the literature of the country, from this § us, 
4h | imputed misbehaviour on our part. Powerful genius, we are per- § jf 
; | suaded, will not be repressed even by unjust castigation; nor will the dist 
a most excessive praise that can be lavished by sincere admiration , 
' q ever abate the efforts that are fitted to attain to excellence. Ou wnis 
re a alleged severity upon a youthful production has not prevented the ant 
. 4 noble author from becoming the first poet of his time; and the pane- ace 
gyrics upon more than one female writer, with whieh we have been AS | 
n | upbraided, have not relaxed their meritorious exertions to add to the val 
instruction and amusement of their age. In the prosecution of our be. 
thankless duties, it is indeed delightful now and then to meet with wa 
authors who neither dread the lash nor the spur; whose genius is of ihe 
that vigorous and healthful constitution.as to allow the fair and ordi- xe 
nary course of criticism to be administered, without fear that their sic 
rickety bantlings may be crushed in the correction. No demands on th 
the tenderness of the schoolmaster ;—no puling appeal to sex or age; me 
—no deprecation of the rod? Praise may be awarded—severe truth va 
may be told—and the reviewer be as guiltless of the blame which the aa 
author may afterwards incur—as he is uniformly held to be excluded or 
| from any share of the fame he may ultimately achieve. th 
Such a writer is Miss Edgeworth. In her case we are not obliged at 
to insinuaic, to venture, to hint, but calied upon openly to pronounce cd 
our opinion. ‘The overweening politeness which might be thought il 
} due to her sex, is forgotten in the contemplation of her manly under- i 
ie standing, and-of a long series of writings, all directed to some great i 
| and paramount improvement of society ;—to destroy malignant pre- d 
judices, and bring down arrogant pretensions—to reconcile humble u 


merit to its lot of obscure felicity, and expose the misery that is en- 
gendered on the glittering summits of human fortune, by the pursuits 
of frivolous ambition or laborious amusement—to correct, in short, 
the vulgar estimate of life and happiness, by exposing those errors 
of opinion which are most apt to be generated by a narrow observa- 
tion, and pointing out the importance of those minor virtues and vices 
that contribute most largely to our daily sufferings or enjoyments. 
Her earlier essays were addressed to the middling class of society. 
In her later productions, she has aspired to be the instructress of the 
fashionable world; a pursuit, in which we ventured to predict, tha‘ 
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ner direct success at least would not be extremely encouraging. We 
do not know whether she begins to think so too; but it seems to 
us, that she has endeavoured to unite both these objects in the work 
yefore us—a short analysis of which we shall present, without farthe, 
diseussion, to our readers. #5 

The work is intended, as the title indicates, as a picture“of the 
iniseries resulting from a dependence on patronage, in every form 
and degree, and throughout every station in society. ‘It is twice 
accursed,” says our author; “once in giving, once in receiving.” “ In 
as far as the public good is concerned, fair competition is more ad- 
vantageous to the arts and artists, than any private patronage can 
be. If the productions have real merit, they will make their own 
way.” If they have not, they ought not to make their way. And 
ihe same argument she applies to literary merit; and to the merit. 
senerally speaking, of persons as well as things. She also con- 
siders the trade of a patron as one of the most thankless, as it is 
the least useful of all trades. This, it must be confessed, is bold and 
magnanimous doctrine, and strikes at once at so many interests and 
vanities, as to require all Miss Edgeworth’s influence and authority to 
save it from general reprobation, What a host of prejudices must be 
overthrown upon this plan! What a swarm of litilencsses devested of 
‘heir paltry disguises !—Ministers—Mecenas’s—mistresses—patron> 
at court—im the church—and in the drawing-room—all cashiered and 
depreciated! and the shade of their protection denounced as fatal to 
ihe forced and feeble planis which are destined to seek there, eithei 
‘or support or shelter.-—’Then the whele tribe of expectant courtiers 
impatient authors, querulous artisis, and trading politicians, are im 
danger of being roused from the pleasing dreams of patronage, and are 
invited to depend for success upon the fair competition of those eman; 
cipated talents, by which alone they ¢an deserve it. 


Extract from the Quarterly Review, No. 20. p. 305, 506. 


‘here is hardly any good quality to which Miss Edgeworth has not 
contributed her powerful recommendation; but the ultimate rewards 
of steadiness, independence, and honest persevering exertion, are 
those she is fondest of setting before our eyes, and we think her choice 
is sanctioned by the value of the doctrines which she incuicates 


She has, doubtless, observed that this mode of instruction fs not ad- 
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apted to those cases in which to deviate from virtue is palpably 
crime. It is to the decalogne, and to the terrors of the law that we 
are to look for the prevention of these graver and more striking offen- 
ces. But men becomie fickle and indolent, and rely upon others to 
do that whieh they ought to do for themselves, before they have re- 
marked the beginning of the evil, without foreseeing its consequences 


and without being able to apply aremedy. It is to guard against these 
bad habits of mind—the causes of so much failure, disgrace, and 


misery, that Miss Edgeworth has principally directed her attention, 
and there is scarcely a page that does not contain some exhortation— 
direct or indirect---by precept or example, to controul our passions and 
io exert our faculties. ‘There are hardly any works of the kind that 
young persons can read with so much benefit. ‘To their minds she 
constantly presents, in various shapes, and with a thousand illustra- 
tidns, this great and salutary maxim---that nothing is to be learnt, and 
very little to be gained without labour-—severe and continued labour. 
But she does not forget, in order to reconcile them to this somewhat 
unpalatable doctrine, to shew with equal care and truth that labour 
hecomes vastly less irksome by habit---that judiciously directed it sel- 
dom fails of its object—that laziness, even to those whose rank and 
fortune screen them from its most dreadful consequences——poverty 
and contempt——is in itself wearisome and painful—that the pauses 
and recreations of successful diligence comprize within them more 
wheerfulness and real gratification than are spread over the whole sur- 
face of a merely pleasurable life. With this view her principal cha- 
racters are represented as persons of good, but not of extraordinary 
faculties; they do nothing suddenly and ‘ per saltum, and their success 
and attainments are no more than what half the world may hope to 
equal by following the same means. She deals in examples, not in 
wonders ; her’s are models of wnitable excellence, and she rarely 
abuses the license of fiction to exhibit those miraculous combinations 
of virtue and talents, which, though they delight us fora moment with 
the image of perfection, serve to perplex and discourage, not to gnide 
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